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New England and Other Matters. | 


HERE the stream steals out of the quiet | 

shade of the birches, and tumbles over | 
the ledges toa pool in which the trout dart | 
back and forth; where the spray wets the face | 
of the fisherman on the rocks; where the music | 
of the waters and the murmur of the wind in | 
the treetops are the only sounds that break the 
silence—there, indeed, is an attractive spot in 
which to spend a vacation. The picture on 
the cover of The Companion this week shows | 
such a place. It is on Pierce Pond Stream, 
near Caratunk, Maine, on the upper waters | 
of the Kennebec. There are ten thousand 
other such places throughout New England— 
places with the same charm and the same | 
irresistible lure for the city-dweller. Some | 
are on the seashore, some in the shadow of | 
the great inland hills, some by the shaded 
shores of blue lakes, and some on old farms | 
that are redolent with memories of earlier | 
years. In these places the great vacation army | 
is now encamped, many thousands strong, and | 
recruited from all our cities. A happy vaca- | 
tion to all of them! 
|§ it well to change the name of Put’s Hill in| 

Greenwich, Connecticut, to Putnam Hill? 
After much discussion, the people of Green- 
wich have decided to make the change, but 
there are many who regret that the old name 
is to disappear. The hill in question is that 
down which ‘‘Old Put’’ is said to have dashed | 
on horseback in 1779, with British soldiers in | 
close pursuit. They did not dare to follow | 
him. It was one of many exciting adventures | 
in the picturesque career of Gen. Israel Put- | 
nam, known to generation after generation as | 
‘Old Put.’? The hill down which he rode at | 
the risk of his life that winter morning had 
been known earlier as Horseneck Hill, but 
since then it has been known as Put’s Hill. 
‘*Putnam’’ might refer to any member of the 
large family that bears that name, but Ameri- 
can history knows only one ‘‘Old Put.’’ 
S 

ORCESTER, Massachusetts, will make 

an interesting experiment in half-time 
classes this year. When the next term begins, 
pupils who are beyond the compulsory school 
age may work in pairs, if they can find em- 
ployers who will consent to the arrangement. 
They will attend school one week, and work 
the next. A boy who would ordinarily leave 
school at fourteen, in order to go to work, will 
be able, under the new plan, to continue his 
studies and at the same time be earning some- 
thing. The plan will help those young people 
whose tastes and ambitions do not justify 
attendance at the trades schools. Worcester is 
not the originator of the idea of a half-time 
school, but it is one of the early cities to put 
it into practise. 


& 








HE Massachusetts Agricultural College, 

which enjoys the distinction of being the 
only strictly agricultural college in the United 
States, is becoming known all over the country 
for the agencies it sets in motion, especially 
during the sessions of its summer school, for 
the betterment of conditions on farms and in 
rural communities. The ‘‘ Amherst idea,’’ as 
it is called, is spreading. At the closing ses- | 
sions of the present summer school, there were 
speakers who represented the Massachusetts 
Federation of Churches, the State Board of 
Education, the State Board of Health, the 
Free Public Library Commission, the Massa- 
chusetts Civic League, and the country work 
department of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. In a conference like that there 
is a wide range of helpful enlightenment for 
all who attend. Its influence is a force for 
social progress. 





HAT would you do if you were walking | 

along the street of a New England city | 
and suddenly saw before you a large Califor- | 
nian sea-lion that had come up out of the waters 
of a near-by river? The people of Cambridge, | 
Massachusetts, had the experience. Two 
teamsters of that city, on their way home one 
afternoon last month, met a sea-lion in their 
path, and for the next few hours both the 
teamsters and the sea-lion had more adventures 
than any one of them had counted on earlier 
in the day. There was a long and lively | 


| 


= 
| 


struggle, with many hundreds of excited people 
looking on, before the men had the sea-lion 


| securely lashed in a wagon and on the way to | 


the aquarium in South Boston. Several times 
the animal escaped when the men thought they 
had it secured. Once it plunged through a 
window into a cellar, and once it made its way 
into a store. Policemen and others came to 
the assistance of the teamsters, but all had a 
wholesome respect for the animal’s teeth, by 
which it cut ropes, and tore heavy canvas into 
strips, and for its flippers. The sea-lion had 
come ashore from the Charles River basin. A 
few days before that, two large, dark creatures 
had made their way into the basin, through the 
lock in the dam. Many persons saw them in 
the basin, and farther up the river. Some 
thought they were seals, others declared they 
were porpoises, still others said they were 
sharks. 


harbor and the Charles River basin? It is 
thought that the animal may be one that 


escaped several months ago from a pool at an | 


amusement park at Nantasket; but if that is 


the case, whence came its mate? 
A will instantly face his enemy, prepared to 

deliver a thrust with his channeled fangs, 
which, if driven home, leave behind them a 
poison so potent that a drop will kill the 
strongest man. Prof. F. W. Fitzsimons, in 
‘“‘The Snakes of South Africa,’’ says that 
when prowling about for food, a hungry 
cobra will attack and devour any snake he 
may meet. 

The cobra is universally feared, and well 
he may be, for he is a highly venomous, bold 
and courageous snake. Swiftly and powerfully 
his poison attacks and overcomes the cells in 
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ALERT COBRAS. 
COBRA is ever ready for a fight. He 


the nerve-centers of the brain, and causes | 


paralysis and death. The mongoos.and the 
meerkat do attack him at times, and succeed 


in overcoming and devouring him, but he is | 
is he, that he is | 


never afraid of them. 

So bold, fierce, and stro 
able to overcome and swallow a full-grown 

uff-adder. The barelegged Kafir, wending 

is way along one of the single-file native foot- 
tracks across the bush-veld, feels a sharp prick 
upon his calf, followed or by a sharp, 
burning pain. With a hoarse yell he leaps into 
the air, glances back, and sees a cobra reared in 
@ menacing attitude in the grass near to the 
path. A benumbing sense of terror seizes the 
man. He staggers off to the nearest kraal and 
collapses in a more or less yzed condition. 
If the cobra has succeeded in delivering a full 
bite, then there is no hope for him. He is 
doomed. 
to resist the power of the venom, he eventually 
recovers, and ever afterward extols the virtues 
of some ‘‘cure’’ that the hastily summoned 
native medicine-man has given hi 
low, or that he has applied to the bitten part. 


I once watched a wagon-driver slash at a/ 


cobra with a long whip. He delivered blow 
after blow in a lateral direction, so that the 
end of the lash would catch the cobra on the 
reared part of his eo However, for ten 
— = more that — r 
rapidly pping upon the ground and rearing 
again when the lash had swept by him. 
| the scene of an incident last October in 
which, says the New York Sun, the little 


Russian crown prince asserted himself with a 
great deal of childish dignity. 


He was taking an airing on the deck of the 
yacht, accompanied by a lady, a friend of his 
mother. They passed an officer who was 
lolling in a chair, and puffing a cigarette. 
Whether he did not see the boy has not been 
explained, but he continued to take his ease as 
the boy and the lady passed by. He did not 
rise, as is the custom, and salute the son of 
his ruler. 

The Tsarevitch excused himself to his com- 
panion, and returned to confront the officer. 
The man rose to his full height and, with his 
_— at salute, looked down at the indignant 

ry. 
nantly. 

**Sir,’’ he piped forth, ‘*I do not mind so 
much that you did not stand and salute me, 
as you should have done, but that you should 
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A LESSON IN COURTESY. 
HE Russian royal yacht Standart was 


not have done so when I had a lady with me, | 


was a very gross neglect !’’ 


He turned on his heel and rejoined his com- | 


panion. 


( The officer was discharged that 
evening. 


| 
B QUINCY. MANSION SCHOOL ror crs | 


The sea-lion was undoubtedly one of | 
this pair, but how came a sea-lion in Boston | 


If not, and if his constitution is able | 


m to swal- | 


dodged the lash by | 


The Tsarevitch glared at him indig- | 
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SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


|}]| The Publishers of The Companion will be pleased to send to any one requesting 

|]] it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 

if] Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or University. Kindly indicate 

| 1] whether you have in mind one for boys or for girls, and if you have any preference 
as to its location. 

Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 














“T have always considered Monson Academy a school of the 


highest class, and ene adapted to fitting boys for 
Massachusetts, Wollaston. In historic Quincy. At- | college.” Henry B.Brown, Ex-Justice of the U. 8. Supreme Court 
tractive estate, 6 miles from on. Outdoor sports. . 
Special and Graduate courses. Advanta es in Music, Art, M Oo N Oo ACADEM Y 
Languages. me: clence. ollege preparation 
iad weriificate. MRS. HORACE M. WILLARD, pal. 110th YEAR 





Fifteen miles from Springfield. An endowed school. 
Over 2000 uates have entered np Certificate 
privilege. autifully -- Athletic Field. 

New Dormitories. ymnasium. Resident Physical 
Director. Rate $250. Fund for oven worth. 

For catalogue and book of views address 
HENRY FRANKLIN DEWING, Prin., Monson, Mass. 


Lowell Textile School 


Scientific and practical training in all proc- 
esses of textile manufacture, including all 
commercial fibers. Complete three-year di- 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Mass. 
Elementary Course—Two years. Prepares for teaching 
in el is, C rcial Course—Three years. 








Prepares for hi cial ji in y 
schools. Special Courses—for college and normal school 
graduates and teachers. Co-educational. Tuition free. En- 
trance examinations, Sept. 2 and 3. J. A. PITMAN, pal. 


HINGHAM COUNTRY DAY SCHOOL 


| Hingham, Mass. 30 minutes from Boston. 


| For boys from 6 to 12, and girls from 6 to 18. Resident 
| department. Pupils taught to think. Outdoor life. 
Address Miss Marion L. Chamberlain, M.A., Director. 


DOW ACADEMY, Franconia, N.H. 














> y 
ee Saeeal of Geawaen, Nindowed. . St. a ploma courses in Cotton Manufacturing, Wool 
lege. Commercial de ent. Modern buildings and Manufacturing, Textile Designing, Chemis- 
| equipment. Large athletic and play grounds. in try and Dyeing, Textile Engineering. 
rizes. Expenses moderate, two free scholarships given 


Degrees of B.T.E.( Bachelor of Textile Engi- 
neering) and B.T. D. (Bachelor of Textile 
Dyeing) offered for completion of prescribed 
four-year courses. 


P 
to worthy young men for moderate service. Catalogue 
on request. HENRY H. CLARK, Principal. 


‘The Browne & Nichols School 








FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. Certified graduates of High Schools and 
Ed t Dp iy for HARVARD COLLEGE. Academies admitted without examination. 
See ley Found OF ie Gov Willard Read & Ma Peinclpals. Fall Term begins Sept. 29, 1913. 





For catalogue address CHAS. H. EAMES, 
S. B., Principal, Lowell, Mass. 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


PREPARES young men and 
oung women to fill good-paying 
die and teaching positions. 
Courses: Business, Combined, 
Shorthand, Secretarial, Commer- 
cial Normal, Applied Business 
and Management and Advanced 
Finishing. 
SITUATIONS FOR ALL GRADUATES. 
Fall Term Begins September 2d. 


COLBY ACADEMY 


| New London, N. H. In the New Hampshire Hills. Col- 
lege certificate. General courses. Agriculture. D sti 
Arts. $150,000 in new buildi y i Athletic 
| field. House mother. Moderate terms. 60th year. 

| JUSTIN O. WELLMAN, A.B., Principal. 


‘KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 


| MERIDEN, N.H. High elevation. Eight buildings. 100 acres. 
New and —— dormitories for girls and boys. New gym- 
nasium. Athletic field. School farm. Certificate privileges. 
Endowment permits cost of $200. 10ist year — Sept. 
17th. CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, ncipal. 


Mill Brook School 


| For boys from 6 to 16. Limited number. Five-day (week-ends at 
home) and resident pupils. “reg, oa Four buildings. Ample 
| 




















playfields. College preparation. Manual Arts. Expert instruction. 
Address WILMOT R. JONES, Headmaster, Concord, Mass. 


The Gunnery School 
Washington, Conn. 
Founded in 1850 by Frederick oo Pes 





Upper School Preparatory to all Colleges. 





Young Boys. New Gy ready in Ser 
| circular sent on application. JOHN C. BRINSMADE, Headmaster. 


_ GODDARD SEMINARY 


In the Green Mountains. College entrance certificate. General 
Course. Music. State Teacher’s Training Course. Domestic 
Science Course. Equipment equals that of high-priced schools. 
Modern Buildings. Gymnasium. Athletic Field. $250 a year. 

ORLANDO K. HOLLISTER, Litt. D., Prin., Box 2, Barre, Vt. 


New Salem Academy 


118th year. Co-Educational. College certificate. Endowment 
permits cost of $225. Healthful country location. Write for cata- 
logue. Wm. G. Hoyt,A.M.,Principal, New Salem, Massachusetts 


HEBRON ACADEMY 


Hebron, Me. Founded 1804. A Maine school, with mod- 
ern methods and modern teachers. For boys and girls. 
| Send for catalogue. 


| WILLIAM E. SARGENT, Litt. D., Principal. 
Portland, 


Westbrook Seminary *yi2" 


Six buildings, eight acres of campus and athletic fields. Quarter-mile track. Gymnasium, 
Modern equipment. College entrance certificates. Advanced courses for high school gradu- 
ates. Thorough preparation for business—courses in shorthand, typewriting and bookkeep- 
ing. Special courses in Music. Separate department for young boys under housemother,. 
Every teacher a specialist. Home atmosphere. 83rd year opens September 15th, 1913. 
Moderate terms. Write for catalogue. ww, M. HARRIS, President. 


TILTON SEMINAR 














Call or Write for Free New Catalogue. 


18 Boylston St., cor. Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Write for Success Journal. 
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In the foothills of the White M i Seven buildi including a $30,000 gymnasium and new dining | 
hall. Separate dormitories for young men and women. Athletic fields. Preparation for college or business. 
Music, art, elocution. Manual training. Special for high school graduates. Home economics, 





Dressmaking and Domestic Science. Moderate rates. 


CHASE COTTACE FOR YOUNC BOYS 
Entirely distinct ee Number limited. All advantages of Seminary faculty, gymnasium and athletic 
fields. House mother. ll expenses $350. For information of either department ee Ms, 


GEORCE L. PLIMPTON, Principal, 20 School Street, Filton, N. H. 
TT Ty 


including Sewing, 
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Persons desirous of becoming competent and successful Accountants, 
Bookkeepers, Stenographers, Secretaries, or Commercial Teachers, 
with assurance of employment, will find in the 


BRYANT & STRATTON 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


BOSTON 


Now located in its new school building, 334 Boylston Street, a most desirable- 
opportunity for study and practise under the direction and supervision of a large 
corps of well-known and experienced teachers. 

CourRsSES — General Commercial course, Stenographic course, Secretarial 
course, Civil Service course, Commercial Teachers’ course. . 

Every possible requisite is afforded for personal safety, rapid progress, with 
cheerful and healthful surroundings. 

This school does not employ agents, solicitors, canvassers or runners. 

Persons who cannot call for personal interview may have printed information 
of terms and conditions by mail. Will reopen September 8th. 


H. E. HIBBARD, Principal, 334 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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SABAH BREVSTERS, RELATIVES 


HERE came a red-letter Ge 
day to the Carberry SE - 
house—or, to be accurate, El % 

a red-letter night. Robert ££ 
Carberry, editor of the Lac 
du Laiche Daily Chronicle, 
stayed at home for the evening. 
This he did once a week, when 
he gave over his duties to his assistant, Mr. 
Rothaker Kipp, who acted as foreman of the 
composing-room, assistant city-editor, business 
manager, and general factotum. 

On Mr. Carberry’s nights at home, Grand- 
mother B. drew on her supply of pickled 
peaches; Grandmother C. put on her best cap, 
and chose an article in one of the magazines 
that she thought the others would enjoy having 
her read aloud. As the selection was likely 
to be of an improving character, and as the 
family seemed to resent studied attempts to 
improve them, they spent half the evening 
struggling against their fate; in the end, they 
usually surrendered. 

The master of the house told his best stories, 
and the girls and their mother tried to be 
as entertaining as possible. In her thoughts 
Sarah had criticized them for being plain in 
their ways, but she soon saw that they satis- 
fied the tired man who sat among them. Fay 
wore a pale blue house-frock, and looked even 
prettier than on the night when Sarah had 
first seen her shining hair and heard her musi- 
cal voice. Peg was in a red dress with bands 
of black. 

‘They were faded summer dresses,’’ Mrs. 
Carberry explained, when her husband admired 
them, ‘‘and I dyed them myself. They’re 
pretty, aren’t they? I shouldn’t like to be 
merely frugal, but when I can be frugal 
and picturesque at the same time, it pleases 
me.”’ 

But after all, it was Sarah’s uncle who con- 
tributed most to the enjoyment of the evening. 
Sarah, who had settled herself in a corner of 
the sofa, away from the fire, intending to keep 
in the background, since it was so seldom that 
her uncle’s family had him to themselves, 
overheard him talking about a vinegar factory. 
That seemed an odd topic of conversation. 

‘*Really,’’? he was saying to his wife, ‘‘I 
think you and the girls would enjoy living in 
it immensely. It has a low, rakish look, 
something between an old-fashioned privateer 
and a new-fashioned bungalow. Now, what 
could be more democratic than for the hered- 
itary barons of Carberry House to leave their 
ancient stronghold, which, by the way, is more 
ancient than strong, and move into this unoc- 
cupied vinegar factory? Think of the com- 
ment that it would make in our best circles! 
Think of the opportunity you and the girls, 
and the grandmothers, too, would have for 
contriving! First, we should have to decide 
which end we would have for the kitchen, and 
which for the drawing-room. Then we would 
each have a studio. Fay says she needs one, 
and I don’t know but we all do. Grand- 
mother B., who makes a specialty of pickles, 
and who puts up the best ones in the state, 
would feel completely at home in the place. 
Why, sometimes, when I’ve eaten her pickled 
peaches, I’ve wondered if she wasn’t the 
mother-of-vinegar herself! And nowhere 
would the mother-of-vinegar feel so much at 
home as in a vinegar factory.’’ 

Sarah imagined that her uncle darted a 
sidelong glance at her. She hoped from the 
bottom of her heart that he had not seen the 
expression of dismay that doubtless was on 
her face. Had she left the Riverside Drive to 
move into a vinegar factory? What a very, 
very odd family! Why did not her aunt 
object? Surely, she had a right. And why 
did not the grandmothers and Grandfather B. 
Say what they thought about such a ridiculous 
idea? But every one seemed interested. 

‘*You wouldn’t need to put up partitions at 
all,’”? Fay said. ‘‘You could divide the rooms 
with screens that we girls would make. I’d 
make mine of plain canvas or monk’s cloth, 
and decorate them with original designs. 
Then we’d light the place with Japanese lan- 
terns, except in the kitchen, where of course 
you want a lot of light.’’ 

‘*There’s that automobile lamp,’’ said Peg. 
“‘We could put that up in the kitchen. It’s 
no use saving it for an automobile any 
longer. ’’ 

‘Of course,’? Mr. Carberry remarked, ‘‘a 
careless observer might say that we were per- 
fectly comfortable where we are. But what 
would he know about the monotony from 
which we all suffer year after year? I say, 
get out, move about, adventure! That’s my 
advice to young and old—try a change, make 
experiments, shake things up! Now, if mother 
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“A LAKE, MISS TEMPLETON,” 


| hadn’t objected, we might all be living to-day 
in a lighthouse on one of the Florida keys. ’’ 

“Doing light housekeeping,’’ murmured 
Fay. 

‘* What would have troubled us then?’’ 
asked her father. ‘‘Mother could have done 
the cooking, Grandfather B. could have 
cleaned the lights and lighted them at the 
proper hour, the grandmothers could have 
chopped the wood, the girls and I could have 
rowed about and written poetry. It would 
have been an ideal life. But, unfortunately, 
mother faltered at the crucial moment. ’’ 

‘*Yes,’? said his wife, ‘‘I confess that I 
preferred the Angora-goat plan. ’’ 

‘*Ah, my poor goats !’’ sighed Mr. Carberry. 
‘*How often in my dreams I see them leaping 
from rock to rock! I say, grandfather, it was 
your lack of imagination that prevented us 
from taking to Angora-goat culture. But for 
you, we might to-day be independently rich in 
the midst of our blameless Angora goats.’’ 

Grandfather Babcock deigned to make no 
reply beyond a contented chuckle. 

‘*T always thought the pecan plantation the 
most feasible of your schemes, Robert,’’ said 
Grandmother Carberry. 

Sarah had, of course, long before this made 
up her mind to take the thing as a family 
joke; but the serious tone of Grandmother 
Carberry’s voice threw her into confusion. 
Was the family really as unsettled as that? 
Could it be that at any moment they were 
likely to start on an expedition to some 
strange place, for the purpose of doing some 
unheard-of thing? 

‘*Yes,’? mused her Uncle Robert, ‘‘I, too, 
was fond of that pecan grove. I could see us 
all sitting on the broad gallery that swept 
about our Southern mansion —’’ 

The telephone-bell rang; the summons was 
for Mr. Carberry. He soon came back, but 
the spirit of the evening had flown. The 
others talked, and the master of the house lay 
back in his Morris-chair, with his dreamy 
eyes fixed on the leaping hickory fire. He was 
thinking of something besides what was going 
on in the room. Sarah could see that plainly 
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enough. Grandmother C. succeeded in getting | 
them to listen to the magazine article on | 


9444 vy 


SAID SARAH, RISING. 


‘*Birds of Southern California’’—a subject in 
which no one appeared to feel much interest. 
But the old lady’s son, with his tense white 
face, and with a manner that had become 
serious, now that his mood for jesting was 
over, seemed to love the sound of her earnest 
voice. He kept on thinking his own thoughts, 
it is true, but from time to time he turned 
an affectionate glance at his mother, as she 
sat by the fire, stately and severe, determined 
to deal out to her descendants what she con- 
sidered good for them. He loved her for the 
rigor with which she had brought him and his 
sister and brother through their childhood, and 
for the courage and pride that underlay the 
severity, and he prayed that something of the 
granite of her character might be inherited by 
the smiling girls who sat, one on each side of 
him, with their heads against his shoulders 
and their hands clasping his. 

At last, Grandmother C.’s article came to 
an end. Grandmother B. was roused from a 
comfortable nap and led away by her husband. 
Grandmother C. gathered her things and stole 
away. The girls were ordered to bed, and 
went, smiling. 


to get it, and so chanced upon a scene that 
surprised her. 
before had been given over to sociable idle- 
ness was now converted into a workroom. 
Her uncle, with his glasses over his near- 
back, was writing busily. A pile of papers 
of shears in her hand, was evidently looking 
through the papers with some definite purpose. 


through those exchanges for me, my dear,’’ 
Sarah heard Mr. Carberry say. ‘‘But really, 
I couldn’t get through them this afternoon at | 
the office. I ought by rights to be at the| 
office this minute. Every time I take an eve- 





but I do so hate to disappoint the girls. And 

| now there’s Molly’s girl! Why, what time do 

I have to get acquainted with the child?’’ 
‘*You mustn’t give up your one night at 






When Sarah reached her room, she remem- | 
bered that she had left her purse in the hall; | 
she went quietly down from her attic chamber | 


The room that a few moments | 


sighted eyes, and with his dark hair pushed | 


was heaped before her aunt, who, with a pair | 


‘*It’s a shame for you to have to look | 


ning off I find some reason for regretting it, | 
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home, ’’ Mrs. Carberry pleaded. 
‘* You’re overworked now, 
dear. And none of us can live 
forever. We might as well 
take a little joy as we go 
along.’’ 

Sarah stole up-stairs unno- 
ticed, and as she slipped into 
bed, she thought of them still working. And 
when, in what seemed to her the middle of 
the night, she awoke and saw from her high 
window a shaft of light streaming out over the 
snow, she knew that the two were still at 
their tasks. 

From the things she heard and saw it was 
dawning on her that existence was not easy 
for the Carberrys. In the little apartment on 
the Riverside Drive, if Sarah’s stepmother 
wanted anything, she had ordered it and 
written a line or two in her little check-book. 
But the Carberrys paid as they went; paid 
with the work of their hands and their brains, 
paid by going without the things they needed, 
paid by pretending that they did not want 
the things they really did want. 

The morning after her uncle’s evening at 
home, Sarah said to Fay, while they were 
dressing, ‘‘He was only fooling, of course — 
your father. He wouldn’t really take you to 
live in a vinegar factory, would he? And 
he wouldn’t really try to make a living 
raising Angora goats, or pecans ?’’ 

**Sometimes,’’ said Fay, ‘‘it’s chickens. 
Now and then it’s bees. And once it was buf- 
falo, in Montana. Don’t you think it’s fun?’’ 

““Fun?’’ repeated Sarah. ‘‘Why, yes, I 
suppose it is.’’ 

‘*Dad said he was going to give you some- 
thing to think about,’’ said Peg, indiscreetly. 

Sarah flushed. 

‘*Was it all to make fun of me?’’ 
manded. 

“Oh, no, no, of course it wasn’t, dear!’’ 
cried Fay. ‘‘Peg, how can you be so horrid? 
Really, Sarah, dad ought to leave this cli- 
mate. He’s only. half-joking. He tries and 
tries to think of some way to go where the 
winters aren’t so long and cold, and where he 
could care for us all. But of course he’s 
joking, too. That’s the way with father. 
He’s a serious joker. Don’t you see?’’ 

‘*But the vinegar factory was right here in 
town. ‘There wouldn’t be any use in moving 
into that,’’ said Sarah. 

‘*That’s just habit. We all like to play, 
you know — like to pretend. Don’t you think 
it would be a beautiful joke to make an 
artistic home out of a vinegar factory ?’’ 

*“*T think it would cost a lot more than 
making a home straight out in the right way,’’ 
replied Sarah. 

‘*But that wouldn’t be so amusing. Don’t 
you see how people would like to visit you in 
a vinegar factory? Particularly, if you called 
it that— put it on your writing-paper, you 
know, and on your invitation cards ?’’ 

**T think you’re silly,’’ said Sarah. 

‘Oh, well, I don’t mind. Think so, if you 
can’t help it. Maybe you’ll get over it.’’ 

‘*Now what sort of talk is that?’’ Sarah 
asked herself, as she ran down the stairs. 
The breakfast-gong had sounded its musical 
note, and she was determined not to be late. 
| At last it came time for Sarah to begin at 
|school. After testing her acquirements, Fay 
and Peg had decided that she ought to enter 
the eighth grade of the grammar-school, and 
they had so reported to Miss Hattie Ray- 
mond, the principal. Miss Raymond said that 

no doubt they were correct, but that she would 
| like to verify their decision. The time that 
Sarah passed in Miss Raymond’s private office 
was wholly pleasant, and not unlike the hours 
that she had been used to spending with her 
tutors. Fay and Peg proved to be right. 

The moment when Sarah, straight, proud, 
and self-conscious, entered the schoolroom and 
found fifty-two pairs of eyes — not counting 
| those of Miss Templeton, the teacher—turned 
upon her, was a trying one. A certain sort 
| of serutiny Sarah could have stood. All the 
people in a city might have looked at her, so 
long as their glance was admiring, or merely 
that of inquisitive equality. But she felt to 
the core of her being that the pupils of the 
| Lac du Laiche school were regarding her with 
| curiosity, mixed with disapproval. 

As Sarah stood there in her smart little frock 
of blue-and-green check, all laced with little 
green cords, she represented something with 
which the other girls were not acquainted. 
The difference showed in the manner in which 
she controlled her face, and in the very way 
she stood, with one hand upon the little green 
velvet bag by her side, and the other hanging 
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at ease. She was, in a way, mistress of 
herself, for all her inner anguish, and that 
puzzled them. 

It had seemed to her a piece of bad luck 
that brought her to this common school. 
Moreover, it was something of a shock when 
Miss Templeton said, briskly: 

‘‘We thought we had our quota of pupils, 
but of course if Miss Raymond says you are to 
come in here, we shall make a place for you. 
‘There are no seats left, but you may take this 
chair beside the platform. I will have a small 
table brought in for you to use as a desk. If 
you prefer not to face the other pupils, you 
may turn your chair sidewise and face me.’’ 

Fay, in her seat in the back of the room, 
flushed angrily. She wanted to offer her seat 
to her cousin, and was about to do so when a 
tall, languid boy rose. 

‘*1’d just as soon take the chair, Miss Temple- 
ton,’’ he said, in a pleasant, drawling voice. 

‘You may retain the seat you have, George 
Morrow,’’ replied Miss Templeton, sharply. 

George Morrow remained upon his feet, how- 
ever. He was smiling at Miss Templeton. 

‘*1’m uncomfortable in this seat,’’? he went 
on. ‘The desk is too low; it hits my knees. 
I’d like ever so much to sit in that chair.’’ 

He seemed to insinuate that it would be an 
honor to be so near the fount of wisdom. 
Miss Templeton grew scarlet with vexation; 
but she yielded. Time was precious, although 
George Morrow never seemed to understand it. 

‘‘Very well,’’ she said. ‘‘See the janitor 
and get a table. ’’ 

‘*Thank you,’’ said George, sweetly. The 
school suppressed its giggles. George was the | 
only one who could do anything with ‘‘the | 
little pepper-pot,’’ Miss Templeton. Sarah, | 
unused to the peculiar formalities of school- | 
rooms, ventured to say, ‘* Thank you,’’ first to | 
Miss Templeton, and then to George. She | 


even dropped one of her German courtesies | 


before Miss Templeton’s desk. 

‘*Merey me,’’ thought Fay, ‘‘I forgot to tell 
her not to do that!’ 

It was the class in physical geography, and 
Sarah was interested. Miss Templeton’s 
questions and corrections came rapidly. 

At last she called on Sarah. 

‘‘What is a lake, Sarah Brewster?’’ she 
demanded. 

‘*A lake, Miss Templeton,’’ said Sarah, 
rising, ‘‘is a small body of water surrounded 
entirely by land.’’ 

‘‘And what makes you think it is small, 
Sarah? Do you regard Lake Superior or 
Lake Michigan as small ?’’ 

‘*No, Miss Templeton. ’’ 

‘*Tt is not necessary to speak my name each 
time you answer a question—takes too much 
time. Why, then, did you say it was a small 
body of water ?’’ ; 

‘*A lake is small compared with a sea.’’ 

‘*T think if you will consult your atlas you 


will find our inland lakes more extensive than | 


many a body of water termed a sea. Will you 
please give me another definition ?’’ 

“Tt is a body of fresh water —’’ 

“Tut, tut, tut!. How about Salt Lake? 
Many lakes are brackish.’’ 

‘*A lake’? —Sarah began again, bravely— 


‘*is a body of water occupying a declivity made | 


by the action of glaciers —’’ 

‘*Not necessarily. What about the lakes 
south of the glacial activity ?’’ 

‘*Or an ancient ocean bed —’’ 

‘*Everything is an ancient ocean bed.’’ 

Sarah drew herself up, and the color, which | 
in another person might have flooded the face, | 
receded from hers. Those many, many eyes | 
were on her; those many, many boys and girls, 
to whom she was new, who did not yet like 
her, were listening. She had no idea that an 
undercurrent of sympathy was warming their | 
feeling toward her. 

‘‘A lake,’’ she resumed, trying to keep the 

quiver out of her voice, ‘‘is a body of water, | 
sometimes large and sometimes small, invaria- 


bly surrounded by land, sometimes salt and | 


sometimes fresh, having inlets and outlets —’’ 


‘‘T think not,’’ interrupted Miss Templeton, | 
who had been watching her mouse like a| 
‘Tt think not. Salt Lake has | 


playful cat. 
no outlet. 
sea.’? 

Sarah did not reply. 


Salt Lake does not flow to the 


She steadied herself 


sufficiently to regard Miss Templeton for a | 


moment. She noticed the light red of her 
abundant hair; the pale blue eyes, behind 
which a twinkle was apparent —the tense, 
almost quivering personality. It was Sarah’s 
tendency to like an odd and strong personality ; 
and suddenly she liked Miss Templeton. 
was used to good teachers, and she saw in this 
hectoring, darting, stinging woman, a teacher 
who knew how to stir the sluggish brain. 
Sarah herself, in all her strangeness and 
resentment, had felt sluggish herself since she 
came West—except for that unforgetable hour 
with Mrs. Kermott. 
this brisk, mandatory young woman was test- 
ing her. 

She smiled slowly. 

‘*A lake,’’ she said, ‘‘is beyond my powers 
of definition, but if you will kindly define it 
for me this once, Miss Templeton, I will learn 
the definition, and repeat it to you to-morrow. ’’ 

Then she sat down. 

Miss Templeton again flushed scarlet, but 


She | 


Now she perceived that | 


the twinkle did not wholly leave her eyes. 
‘*Beyond my powers of definition!’? Susanna 
Templeton was not accustomed to such phrases 
from her pupils. She had tossed and torn 
many a helpless one on the horns of that | 
question, but here was one 
who had the wit to avoid 
destruction. 

Sarah became aware of a 
murmur in the schoolroom. 
She did not bother to seek its 
meaning. At that moment 
she did not care. Something 
good had happened to her. 
She felt freed from her state 
of torpor and bewilderment, 
the result of the strangeness 
of all her new surroundings. 
After all, she was just her- 
self, Sarah Brewster, with a 
right to her own thoughts and 
her own ways. And she was, 
as she put it to herself, ‘‘out 
in the world.’’ Here were 
these others all about her, to 
struggle with, to like or dislike—probably to 
dislike. Very well, then. Let them do their 
worst. She was going to live and study, 
think and talk. And she was going to do 
it without any pretense, or any effort to be 
like others. Susanna Templeton, who went 
through life charged with mental electricity, 
had ‘‘struck fire’’ from Sarah Brewster. 
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ROBABLY the most 
amusing incident that 
happened to any member 
of the Roosevelt African Ex- 
pedition occurred to me before 
we had been in Africa a week ; 
I was chased by an ostrich. The ostrich was 
not a wild one, for the wild birds are far too 
|ecunning to do anything so adventurous. We 
saw them feeding in pairs and small groups 
on the veld, but they were too shy to be easily 
approached. 

The ostrich that gave chase to me was a 
huge bird that belonged to an English settler 
by the name of Percival. It was 4 member of 
a fine flock he had reared from eggs brought 
him by the natives. He valued the old 
birds at $400 each. 

At night, Percival kept the ostriches in 
a kraal,—brush enclosure, —and early each 
morning let them out to feed on grass, 
while a Kikuyu boy stood guard. The 
native was armed with an eight-foot pole, 
j at the end of which was a wide crotch. 
This stick he used to protect himself 
| when an ostrich became ill-tempered and 
attacked him; he would push the fork 
|against the bird’s neck, and hold the 
creature off until it became discouraged 
| and was willing to ‘*be good.’’ 
| A eock ostrich when peevish has a dis- 
agreeable habit of running up to a person, 
| bowling him over with a blow of his foot, 
|} and then dancing on him. 

Unless a man has one of those forked 
| poles when he is attacked by an ostrich, 
| he.is likely to be seriously injured by the 
bird’s powerful kicks. In such a case the 
best thing to do is to lie flat on the ground, 
and let yourself be trodden on. You may 
be pounded black and blue, and badly 
bruised, but even that is better than 
| having a fractured skull, broken ribs or 
| | limbs, or great gashes cut in your flesh by the 
| | bird’s strong feet. 

| It is the duty of safari managers to warn 
greenhorns of the danger from tame ostriches, 
‘and as one of Percival’s birds was noted for 
its truculent disposition, our party had been 
properly cautioned. 

Unpacking our outfit at Kapiti, where we 
made the first camp, we remained there only 
long enough to put things in working order, 
and then rode across the veld for half a day 
| to Sir Alfred Pease’s ranch. 
| All along the route we saw thousands of 
animals. It seemed impossible that in this 
| age there could be any spot on the earth where 
| animal life was so abundant. Herds of zebras, 
| hartbeests, Thompson’s gazelles, and wilde- 
| beests, in separate bands, and sometimes 
| mingled together in one great herd, were feed- 

ing on all sides. 
| The wildebeest is a remarkable animal. 
Some herds are so shy that it is almost impos- 
sible to stalk them. Others seem full of a 
| spirit of playfulness, and will caper about a 
hunter as if trying to induce him to join them 
in a frolic. 
Doctor Mearns was once pursuing on horse- 
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ran by his side, tossing their heads in the air, 
|; and bucking and kicking as if they were thor- 
| oughly enjoying the hunt. 


his shooting-box was too small to accommodate | 
us all, Doctor Mearns and I and most of the 









| back a wounded animal, when a herd of wilde- | 
beests joined in the chase, and for half a mile | 


| The rest of the day Sarah worked and| 
recited with all the energy and power that 
was in her. A new kind of pride began to 
| stir — the pride born of competition. She 
wished to do well before the others. 

On the way home, Fay re- | 
lated the circumstances of the 
morning to Peg. 

**T tell you what, ’’ cried Fay, 
‘*T was proud of our Eastern 
cousin! And every one thought 
she was simply great.’’ 

‘*T thought they were all de- 
testing me,’’ said Sarah. 

‘*Not a bit of it. Of course 
a newcomer always gets criti- 
cized, but now they think 
you’re fine.’’ 

It appeared that they really 
did. Half a dozen girls came 
hastening up, and two boys, 
George Morrow, and a jolly- 
looking boy whom Fay intro- 
duced as Sam Davies. They 
all wanted to know Sarah. 

That noon at dinner, for the first time since 
she had come to Lac du Laiche, Sarah forgot to 
miss the delicious salads and entrées to which 
she had been accustomed in New York, and 
ate the broiled ham and the stewed tomatoes, 
the raised biscuit and dumpling as if she had 
a genuine appetite for them. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





ao OSTRICH 


porters camped at Potha 
Lo r ing River, about four miles 
away. 

Three-quarters of a mile behind the camp | 
was Percival’s place. In the evening of our 
first day at Potha, he came down and asked 
us ‘to visit him and see what a typical East 
African ranch was like. On the way I noticed 
numerous small earth mounds that looked as 
if they had been thrown up by our Western 
poceket-gophers. 

Now, my special work with the expedition 
was collecting small mammals, and naturally 
when I discovered these mounds I became 
interested. Early the next morning I shoul- 
dered a bag of steel traps, and, with my gun- 
bearer carrying my rifle and shotgun, made 
for the spot where I had seen the gopher 
workings the evening before. 1 wore a green 










ORAWINGS BY SEARS GALLAGHER 


I SAW THAT HIS BILL WAS HALF-OPEN. 


shirt, which was supposed to serve the double 
purpose of being invisible to animals and of 
tempering the rays of the powerful tropical 
sun. 

We arrived at the spot, about four hundred 
yards from Percival’s house, and I began dig- 
ging into a burrow with a long case-knife, 
with the intention of setting a steel trap in 
the underground passageway. The animals 
live a subterranean life, and appear above 
ground only when in the course of their work 





vated. . 

It was a gently rolling country, and the 
| only trees in sight were the scattering ones 
along the edge of the river where our camp 
was pitched. 

I had set one trap, and was on my knees, 
| digging into another mound. My gun-bearer, 
wondering, no doubt, what new kind of 
| white man I could be, stood by, watching my 

| actions. 

Glancing up from my work, I noticed the 
| Kikuyu boy driving the flock of ostriches 
| from the enclosure and starting them off to 
pasture. 

Presently I heard him shout, and I saw 
that an enormous cock bird had left the band, 
|and was heading in our direction in a very 
| significant manner. 
| Of course I had a gun and arifle with which 


reluctant to kill it. 


| I jumped to my feet, and looked in some | 


they break through the surface in order to | 
push out the earth that they have exca-— 


| perplexity at the gun-bearer. 
| we do?’”’ I said. ‘*Run?’’ 
Although he could not understand English, 
he must have known by my tone that I was 
| asking a question, and so he replied with the 
| only English word he knew: 
‘*Yes.?? 

I did not wait to pick up the bag of traps, 
but snatched the shotgun. The gun-bearer 
grabbed the rifle, and off we started. It was 
fully half a mile over the gently rolling veld 
to camp, and it seemed that the great bird 
would easily overhaul us before we could reach 
it, but the thought of the $400 stimulated me 
to my top speed. Yet I did not dare to throw 
away the shotgun. 

We had a lead of three hundred yards. At 
intervals I looked back over my shoulder, and 
saw the ostrich swinging over the ground at a 
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graceful trot; his wings were half-raised, and 
at every step his body rose and sank as if it 
were resting on springs. 

| A herd of about twenty-five wildebeests 
| were just ahead of us; when they saw us 
| bearing down on them, they divided to let us 
| pass. Then they lined up on each side, about 
‘a hundred yards away, and dashed along par- 
| allel with us, tossing their heads, bucking and 
frisking, and evidently taking a deep interest 
in the race. 

It was plain that the ostrich was not exerting 
| himself. Perhaps he thought it would be 
more fun to run us down and tire us out than 
to end the race by a sudden burst of speed. 
With each stride, his feet reached out like 
those of a race-horse, and as he drew near I 
saw that his bill was half-open. With his 
| extremely small head mounted on his snake- 
like neck, his open mouth gave him an 
idiotic appearance. 

When he was within forty or fifty yards 
of us he suddenly began surging back and 
forth, and it seemed that I could read his 
thoughts : 

‘*T’ve got you. You can’t getaway.” . 

And he did have us. But the ridiculousness 
of our position, together with a nearer view 
of the green shirt that I wore, seemed to 
intoxicate him with ecstasy; the foolish old 
bird threw himself flat on the ground, lifted 
his wings over his back, and began rocking 
from side to side, and twisting his head and 
neck about as if he were ready to burst with 
laughter. 

How long he continued to act so I do not 
know ; I was too busy watching for the green 
covers of the tents to loom up ahead. But I 
do know that we put two hundred yards 
between us and the bird before he again 
started after us. We were so near the camp 
that the wildebeests had veered off, and now 
stood watching from a safe distance the finish 
of the race. 

When at last we came within shouting dis- 
tance of the tents, I tried to call, but I was so 
thoroughly out of breath that I could hardly 
make a sound. I turned to the gun-bearer, 
and by signs made him understand that I 
wished him to attract attention. He shouted 
long and loud. 

The porters came swarming from their tents, 
and the uproar of laughter that broke from 
the crowd still rings in my ears. Not one of 
them offered to come to our assistance; they 
just stood there and laughed. Cunninghame, 
however, darted back into his tent, and reap- 
peared with a large towel. Running toward 
us, he waved the towel in front of him as if to 
flag the bird, or to announce to us that the 
race was over and that we had won the prize 
of $400. 

As we entered the camp, amid the uproar- 
ious mirth of the childlike porters, the ostrich 
trotted up to within twenty yards of the 
tents, threw himself on the ground again, and 
repeated the antics that he had gone through 


‘*What shall 











HE WAS 

READY TO 
BURST WITH 
LAUGHTER. 








a few minutes before. Finally he tired of it, 
and, rising, went to feeding about the veld as 
if nothing had happened. Soon his keeper 
appeared and drove him back to the flock. 
During the rest of the trip I was constantly 
reminded of that experience, and time and 
| again was obliged to tell the story. But what 


It was the dry season, and as there was a | to protect myself, but the $400 that I would| wounded my sensitive feelings most was to 
scarcity of water at Sir Alfred’s place andj have to pay if I killed the bird made me/| have Sir Alfred Pease ludicrously cartoon the 


| episode, and ask me to inscribe beneath it my 
feelings at the time and then to sign my name! 
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Ghe DEEP-SEA TRAMP 


INCE the name tramp is 
S properly used on land to 

designate those loafers and 
stragglers who have a strong 
disinclination to exert them- 
selves in any way, it is unfair 
to apply it to that class of 
ships which are always willing 
to work for the lowest wages, 
and to take any job that offers, however dirty 
or hazardous it may be. 

There is nothing within her power that the 
seagoing tramp will not do for a bare living. 
She fetches and carries from the ends of the 
earth. When no cargo can be obtained in one 
port, she puts on all steam and is off for 
another, bidding down competitors and taking 
what she can get, whether it is coal or cotton, 
salt or wine, hides or chemicals, asphalt or 
sugar, bananas or sulphur, oil or dynamite. 

* All she expects is enough to pay the wages 
of her crew, her maintenance, and a small 
percentage of profit to her owners. 

‘*The liner, she’s a lady,’’ as Kipling says, 
a vessel of elegance and refinement, traveling 
over fixed courses voyage after voyage, year 
in, year out. Her business is chiefly with 
passengers. To make her twenty or twenty- 





five knots she must carry six or seven thousand | 


tons of coal in her bunkers. She is the aris- 
tocrat of the seas. 

The tramp is at the other social and 

industrial extreme, cheaply built and cheaply 
manned, utterly indifferent to appearances, 
satisfied if she can keep in employment and 
afloat without losing money. She belongs to 
no regular line, and has no regular routes. 
She stands on hire in docks and harbors, 
sometimes unwillingly idle for months at 
a stretch, yet eager and ready to plow the 
seven seas at a day’s or an hour’s notice 
at the bidding of the shipper who will 
charter her for a voyage. 

While you are standing on the prom- 
enade deck of an Olympic or a Maure- 
tania, breasting the swell with no more 
motion than the tremor of the engines, you 
may.see the tramp, plunging along with 
her propeller half-immersed, throwing 
easeades high under her stern when she 
is light in ballast—a staggering, unsightly 
thing, whose reeling makes you dizzy and 
apprehensive. If deeply laden, she is so 
low and heavy in the water that the seas 
sweep her from stem to stern. 

‘‘What ship’s that? Is that a Red Star 
liner? A Cunarder?’’ Wild guesses are 
made by your fellow passengers who are 
not familiar with the sea. You smile 
indulgently at their lack of discrimination. 

‘*No, no,’”? you say. ‘‘*She’s nothing 
but an old tramp. ’’ 

And they and you watch her crawling 
off in the blur of her smoke and the 
flashing white of the seas that, unfelt by 
you, are splashing over her. 

It is just possible that if the meeting 
occurs in mid-ocean, and she is bound west 
and your racing liner east, the liner will 


reach her destination, Liverpool, Hamburg, | England, with a cargo of coffee-mills, to Kron-| wear his one cap, with a band of tarnished | 


| of steam propulsion and the laying 
of cables to all parts of the world 
|remains for the captain of the 
|tramp. If he has not honors, and 
| neither ease nor good pay, he has 
a variety of experience that those 
who serve the liners miss. When 
he enters port, it is possible that his next 
destination may be known to him, but quite 
| as often he is ignorant of it, and has to tie up 
|his ship in the stream or in the Erie basin 
while he bustles in the open market, looking 
for a cargo that other captains .as eager as he 
strive to get away from him. 


Round the World and Back. 


HIN KING of the snug home in England, 
and of his wife and growing children, 
he would prefer, of course, to head for 
the British Isles, but he has no choice; his 





own living and the owners’ prosperity depend 
on his ‘‘getting busy, ’’ and keeping busy; and 
to do that he must be willing to go anywhere, 


to the Red Sea or the Yellow Sea, China or | 


Peru, the Gold Coast, Iceland, Madagascar or 
Borneo. 
I have before me the actual log of such a 


|man and such a ship. One voyage was from 
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Rideing DSA 


captain is in, say, Sydney, and 
there ought to be freight from there 
to England, plenty of freight; he 
grows sanguine at the prospect. 
Then a cablegram, put into his 
hand of iron and leather, orders 
him to Samoa, Hawaii, or all the 
way across the Pacific again to Chile or Peru, 
and once more his desire is delayed. 

Should you see him out at sea pacing the 
bridge, or in port lending a hand in the work 
of the ship when cargo is being loaded or 
unloaded, you would not recognize his rank, 
or infer him to be a person of any importance. 
Not for him the gold lace, the badge and the 
emblems, the spotless uniforms and the kid 
gloves of the commander and officers of the 
fashionable liner. He is little better dressed 
than the humblest of his forecastle hands— 
barearmed and coatless in warm weather; or, 


jacket, and ties a soiled old muffler round his 
neck; he adds little to that for protection, 





even in the higher latitudes, in the coldest | 
winds that blow on the North Atlantic, or in | 


the icy blasts that sweep Cape Horn. 

The dust of diverse cargoes ingrains his 
skin. On entering or leaving port, his only 
| dress occasions, he may ‘‘tidy up a bit,’’ and 





FROM YOUR VANTAGE OF COMFORT AND LUXURY YOU WATCH THIS BEAST OF 
BURDEN OF THE SEAS. 


Bremen, Havre, or Southampton, unload and | stadt; thence to Antwerp, and home; the next | lace on it, and a small embroidered reproduc- 


reload, and pass her again, still lumbering | from Middlesboro, with a cargo of pig-iron, to tion of his owners’ house-flag. 


He has no 


along at eight or nine knots, somewhere be-| New York, and a general cargo from New time, no money for foppery. His ship has no 
tween the Banks of Newfoundland and Fire | York to Havre; the next to Philadelphia, and | bath-room; he bathes by having the men play 
Island, should she be reaching for Boston or | from there to London, with cattle; the next a hose of salt water upon him in the morn- 
New York. The liner can make a round trip | from Tangier to Port Said, with two hundred | ing, and that is more invigorating than cleans- 
between Liverpool and New York in twelve| Arabs bound for Mecca; the next from Mes- | ing. 


days, allowing a full twenty-four hours for | sina and Catania, with fruits; the next from | 


replenishing cargoes and supplies in each port, 
as the Mauretania and the Lusitania have 
done, whereas the best of tramps will take 
from fourteen to twenty-four days for one 
passage, east or west. Ten knots an hour is 
a high speed for her; twenty-five is an average 
for the liner. 


The Beast of Burden. 


arn) your vantage of comfort and luxury | the pig iron shifted; the steering-gear was | and briny meat. 





New York to Japan, with case-oil; the next 
from Rangoon, with rice and teak-wood for 
Bombay; the next from Patras to London, 
with fifteen hundred tons of currants, —‘‘What 
a mighty vision of plum puddings !’’ wrote the 
captain, —and the next from Barbados to Colon, 
with laborers for the Panama Canal. 

The Arabs mutinied; the coal broke into fire 
in the bunkers from spontaneous combustion ; 
time and again the ship all but foundered; 


you watch this beast of burden of the| disabled; the engines refused to work, or 


seas,—for that is what she is,—as you would go astern and not ahead, or ahead and | sight-of aim of all seagoing tramps. 


might watch from an automobile a laborer on 
a hilly highway staggering along in sweat and 
dirt under a heavy load. You watch with 
pity, but also—unjustifiably—with some dis- 
dain. 

From her first voyage to her last, the liner is 
always doing the same thing, like the shuttle 
of a loom, varied only by changes in the 
weather and the slight difference between the 
winter and summer courses. The North 
Atlantic has not the beauty or the wonders of 
the southern seas; it is nearly always gray 
and rough; empty of life, you might say. 
The voyage is without adventure or discovery, 
and becomes monotonous after even a brief 
experience of it. The officers and the crew 
see no romance in it. Departing from their 
home port, they know to within an hour 
when they will be back, and they are always 
repeating what they have done before through 
their own lives and the life of the ship, come 
day, go day. 

The tramp follows no such grooves. It is 
unlikely that after arriving in New York and 
discharging her ballast or her cargo she will 
turn round again for home. She may not 


return home for months or even for years. 
Some of the romance of the seas that is 
said to have vanished through the certainty 


not astern. 

I might go on with the list to the end of a 
whole chapter, and then not account for all 
the direct voyages and détours of that one 
vessel, which more than circumnavigated the 


globe, not in circles, but in many zigzags. A | 
poet could make an epic, even an Odyssey, of | 


her wanderings, seeing her creeping up the 
long yellow stretches of Chinese and Brazilian 
rivers, crunching through the fantastic pale 


| the canned and pickled stuff and the hardtack 
| with fresh fish where it can be caught, and 
| fresh fruit where it is cheap. Instances, 


however, are known of diet good enough for | 


an epicure; turtle has been in such abundance 
| at some seasons and in some ports that he and 
| the crew have fed on it to a surfeit in soups 
and steaks — yes, and grown so tired of it at 
the end of a week that they have gone back 
| hungrily to ‘‘salt-horse,’’ their usual tubbed 


Economy is the controlling, never - lost- 
Every- 
| thing about them must be cheap. They exist 
| by pinching, paring, and squeezing, an in- 
|tensive process that counts pennies and 
| utilizes every fragment, every atom. I have 
called them the beasts of burden of the sea. 
I might also call them the ‘‘sweat-shops’’ of 
the sea. 3 

Considering his work and responsibilities, 
the captain is probably the worst-paid man in 
the world. 


green and jewel-like blue ice within the arctic | 


circle, or picking her way inch by inch in 
charge of a native pilot through the many- 
hued, coral-fringed lagoons of dim archipel- 
agoes under the equator. 

Perhaps at the end of months in the midst 
of tropic splendors, the captain expects that at 
last he will be ordered home. Nostalgia is 
heavy in his heart; the dun bleakness of 
Newcastle, Hartlepool or Sunderland, wher- 
ever he hails from, seems sweeter and more 
beautiful by far than the soft airs and the 
prismatic colors of the countries of palms, 
lianas, breadfruit, and hibiscus. 

How that feeling hangs over our captain! 
A letter, months old, has told him of another 
addition to his family; by the testimony of 
the mother,—of course unprejudiced and 
disinterested!—the child is a wonder. The 





What the Captain Must Know. 
E must have at least a common-school 
education, and be quick at figures, legi- 
ble in penmanship, shrewd at a bargain. 


The knowledge of navigation and seamanship | 


alone will not qualify him for his post. He 
carries with him no purser, or supercargo, or 
doctor. The keeping of the ship’s accounts is 
one of his duties, and he must have a smatter- 
ing of therapeutics and surgery, so that he 
may dose his crew when they need it, and in 
emergencies . between ports set the broken 
bones of men knocked over by seas, or tumbled 
from aloft or into the hold. He cannot get 
along without a fair knowledge of maritime 
| law, and some shreds of several languages. 

| Moreover, demands are made upon his 


if the temperature is low, he buttons up his | 


He eats the simplest food sparingly, varying | 


diplomacy, as when his men go ashore, and, 
becoming riotous in drink, get into trouble 
with the port authorities. They may be 
jailed, and deserve to be punished, but the 
ship cannot proceed without them, for they 
cannot be replaced. Very artful indeed must 
the captain be to secure their release, or to 
argue his case when flaws are found in the 
ship’s papers. Cajolery and ill-spared gifts, 
the evoking of much sophistry and some 
axioms of the law, laboriously extracted from 
a compendium under a swinging oil lamp in 
his dingy cabin during stormy nights, are 
necessary to save him from his troubles. 

And for all these services, the endless work 
of night and day, and the incalculable risks, 
the captain receives from fifty to ninety dollars 
a month in wages! Like his ship, he proba- 
bly hails from one of the east-coast ports of 
England, where the cost of construction is the 
lowest. 

Two-thirds of all the sea-borne freights of 
the world are carried in English tramps of 
various sizes, from five thousand tons down to 
eight hundred tons, or less. The larger ships 
are usually the newer; some of them have 
modern appliances, even electricity, and some 
provision for a few passengers. The older 
} and smaller vessels have no lights except kero- 
|sene, no material in them that is not of the 
least expensive quality. Even the compass and 
steering-gear are of inferior make. Rather 
than spend money, the owners take chances 
chances less serious for them than for the 
captain and the crew, who are confronted by 
the alternative of breadless idleness ashore, or 

hazardous employment on the deep in any 
vessel that by the narrowest margin will 
meet the not very exacting standards of 
the Board of Trade and Lloyds. 


Taking Chances. 


HE inspection is now more thorough 
f than it was before the days of Mr. 
Plimsoll, and the standards have 
been raised. You cannot send a ship to 
sea in such a condition that she is likely 
to founder in the first gale. You could do 
that not many years ago without having 
to look far or long for a captain to com- 
mand her and men toman her. The spirit 
of humanitarianism that in our time has 
kindled so much sympathy for the under- 
paid and overworked, has exacted a little 
more comfort and a little more safety for 
those who are often lost sight of for long 
periods in the solitudes of the oceans. 
But the tramps constantly and without 
a murmur of protest take risks that the 
great liner, in her owners’ desire for a 
reputation for safety, never faces. The 
liner is scrutinized from stem to stern 
before every voyage; the discovery of the 
slightest flaw in a shaft or in any vital 
part is sufficient to delay her until it has 
been repaired. She is taken care of like 
an athlete in training for a championship. 
Well or ill, fit or unfit, the tramp, like 
most of us who earn our bread, keeps at the 
job assigned to her, however unpleasant and 
poorly rewarded it may be. As for flaws, 
they are congenital in her, the consequences 
of poverty, and they increase with age. She 
has perhaps one day of display in all her life, 
the day she is turned over, finished, by her 
| builders to her owners, the day that might be 
called her bridal. Then she is spick and span ; 
| her paint is fresh; her decks are white; her 
new colors are flying. 
| I have seen such a ship on such an occasion 
in the river Wear at Sunderland, whence 
| many of her class come. The captain has put 
|on a brand-new uniform to celebrate the occa- 
sién, and stands on the bridge, surveying her 
with as much pride as the commander of a 
Mauretania, or of the most powerful battle- 
ship in the world, might have at his first 
glimpse of his vessel. The next day the flags 
are stowed in their pigeonholes for use in sig- 
naling; the neat uniform is folded away, and 
all the whiteness and freshness disappears in 
| the dust of a load of coal or pig-iron. After 
| that the ship soon becomes rusty and spotty. 
! As little as possible will be spent on her, as 
little as will keep her going. Her maintenance 
| is a process of patching. 
| You may see her at sea with the distin- 
guishing marks on her funnel obscured under 
a crust of dried spray, and with the red lead 
|of her plates showing through the outer coat 
lof her original black in streaks like bacon. 
|The liner flashes by her imperiously in a 
| frame of foam, never paying any attention to 
| her, never dipping a flag to her, unless she 
| signals for help. She must be in a perilous 
| condition indeed before she will do that. 

She may run short of fuel if her cargo is not 
of coal, and her deck fittings may be burned in 
| lieu of it; her bungling steering-gear is repeat- 
| edly out of order, a source of endless trouble ; 
| the imperfect compasses may mislead the cap- 
| tain, however careful his navigation, miles out 

of his course, and a lifting fog may reveal 
Sable Island or the jaw-like rocks of the New- 
foundland coast so near that he is fortunate to 
|eseape them. Provisions may run down, and 
| the display of a signal would at once arrest 
| the liner and bring a fresh supply. 

| But unless the tramp can keep afloat no 
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longer, unless absolute starvation compels, | comes, he may sell his ship to the Greeks, the | begun blowing, not hard, but as if it had 


until every one of the captain’s all but infi- | 
nite resources has been exhausted, he will not 
admit his extremity. Only when he can do 
nothing more, and his fires are out, and the | 
waters are ready to engulf him, will he call | 
for succor. 
Then, no matter how high the seas, no 
matter how fierce the gale, no matter how icy 
the air, the liner will heave to, and from her, 
frothing in the surges, a boat will be lowered 
to rescue, feed, and clothe him and his men, 
and he will remember the old and beautiful 
words, ‘*Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his friends. ’’ 
I must not generalize too much. Occasion- 
ally the tramp, for all her flaws, has a long, 
and, on the whole, a prosperous career, and 
survives hurricane, typhoon, cyclone, fog, 
and collision—all the perils of thirty years or 
longer in all the seas of the world. Freights 
are sometimes good, and if the captain has a 
bonus in addition to his salary, he may become 
an owner, and when the time for his retirement | 
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T began with our all going out to Meguntic 
| Island in Alston Bagley’s new cabin cruiser. 

There were Mrs. Beverly and fat Mrs. 
Mott, and their daughters,—one each,—and 
Meg and I, and Mr. Bagley himself. That 
makes seven. Hilda, Mrs. Mott’s maid, was 
the eighth. I see I’ve forgotten John—Bag- 
ley’s crew and cook and general handy man. 

Kate Beverly is a little, scared-looking thing, 
and Isabel Mott is too dignified, with the kind 
of dignity that’s stuck on outside. Meg left 
them nowhere. She’s one of those girls that 
even a kid brother can see some use in. 

I suppose Bagley asked me just to get Meg 
to go, for he knew that she would never go if 
I were left out. He is a man about thirty 
years old, but fat enough to be older, always 
smiling, as if he were satisfied with himself. 

His boat, the Zuleika, is a beauty. She’s 
nearly forty feet long, with a big cockpit aft, 
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and a big raised deck with no end of brass- 
fitted skylights over her 
cabin. She cost heaps of 
money; Mr. Bagley told me 
so himself. 

Well, we got out to the 
island, some twenty miles out 
in the Atlantic—just a little 
rocky island with two light- 
houses and people to run 
them. We had lunch on 
the rocks, and we climbed the 
towers and examined the 
lights. 

About four o’clock we were 
sitting on the outer point, 
watching the surf on the 
rocks, when I saw an old 
man coming toward us. He 
was a quiet-looking man, 
rather short, with white hair 
and mustache. His face was 
tanned, and he had little 
gray eyes with puckers round 
them. He walked up, and 
stood till Mr. Bagley spoke 
to him. 

‘*What is it, my good 
man?’’ said he, very kindly, 
as if he owned the island. 

The man seemed embar- 
rassed, or perhaps he was 
annoyed. He hesitated a 
moment; then he said, witha 
kind of drawl, ‘‘Mr. Bagley, 
my name’s Shackmore. I 
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“HARD APORTI" CRIED CAPTAIN SHACKMORE. 


Spanish, or the Scandinavians. In economy, | 
the Scandinavians can easily beat the British, | 
and their standard of what is seaworthy or 
not seaworthy bends to a lower scale than that 
of the British. Sailors say of the Norwegian 
tramp: ‘*‘Two days out, short of provisions; 
three days out, short of coal.’’ What Hull, 
Hartlepool, Sunderland, and Newcastle may | 
regard as being used up and worn out, Norway | 
will buy and patch up somehow for a little 


further service. } 
Many tramps go to sea, and never come} 


home. You never hear of them in the news- 
papers. No one seems to care. The owners 
do not care, because they are insured; the 
insurance companies are too rich to feel so 
trifling a loss. No one cares, except the little 
families who live in small houses, strung like 
red and yellow postage-stamps over the moors 
and hills of such places as Newcastle. And 
there, in their mother’s need and their own, 
the sons, heedless of example, slip off to sea 
to follow their lost father’s vocation. 


ORM 





thunder-heads, but soft, gray, wet clouds, with | 


queer streamers above them, like spread-out 
fingers. 


times east, just enough to make gray ripples on 
the water. 

Mr. Bagley laughed and clapped his hand on 
the captain’s back. n 
self needlessly, my dear man,’”’ he said. 


There was hardly any wind, just | 
little, slow, moist puffs, sometimes west, some- | 


| 
| 


found out where it wanted to blow from, and 
the rain came harder and harder. I could see 
little fuzzy bunches of darker cloud come 
crawling out of the east. 

At supper everybody seemed cross, or at 
least dismal. Even Mr. Bagley’s smile wasn’t 
so cheerful as usual. The way the boat 
began to rock didn’t make things any better. 
Even Meg got pretty white and appeared to 
lose her appetite. The only person who really 
looked cheerful was Hilda. She waited on us 
with a broad smile on her red Norwegian face. 


helped her father sail his boat. 

Captain Shackmore was pretty sad-looking 
on aceount of his toothache. Once I asked him 
about the barometer — there was one on the 
wall opposite. ‘‘It isn’t low at all,’’ I said. 

He smiled, a kind of one-sided, toothachy 
smile. ‘‘On this coast,’’ he said, ‘‘except in 
literary fellows’ stories, big blows don’t come 
with a low glass. They begin with the glass 
high and falling. ’’ 

Just then there came a big roar of wind, and 
the boat rolled way down on one side. Then 
there came another. And all the while now 
she was lifting and jerking and jumping on 
the new waves. Except Mrs. Beverly, who 


only screamed, we all slipped on ‘‘slickers’’ | 
It was nearly dark. | 


and crept out on deck. 
Everything looked black except the white tops 
of the waves. You could hear the top of the 
water sizzle; the spray was driving through 
the air. 

Bagley sang out to John to help with the 
anchor and took his place at the wheel. The 
rest of us huddled under our oilskins in 
the cockpit. Captain Shackmore stood in the 


‘*You’re alarming your- | middle, but didn’t offer to help. 


Well, we were off, but that didn’t do much 


‘*Ton’t worry. There’s nothing in those clouds | good. Every mile we went, the worse it got. 


but a bit of rain. 


up, somehow. ‘‘No, my son, there’ll be no 
squall, but there’ll be something a blame sight 
worse, There’ll be a living gale of wind. 
Maybe you’ve never seen one. ’’ 

Mr. Bagley just went on smiling. ‘‘l’m 
not afraid,’’ he said, ‘‘of any of your summer 
gales. In the first place, there isn’t going to 
be any. In the next place, a gale that would 


smash one of your rotten old sailing ships | 
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HE SPRANG TO HILDA’'S SIDE. 


There’ll be no squall. ’’ | 
Captain Shackmore’s voice seemed to harden | 








“QUICKI” AND 


Spray. 


Before we were even half-way to the land, 
things were simply awful. 


The white tops of the waves would come 


sky-high out of the dark and catch us and go 
thundering all about us, and up we’d go into 
the clouds, and down again, with another big 
mass of mad white water chasing us, and the 
wind yelling like a hundred crazy banshees. 


The rain was tearing along, mixed in with the | 
Some rain may calm the sea—that | 


rain didn’t. It just joined in the general riot. 
I went below to get dry. 
All the women except Meg 


were lying flat on the floor, 


taking care of them. So I 
went back to the deck. Meg 


as a ghost, with her eyes shut. 
I began to feel awfully queer, 
too; so I crawled over and lay 
down near her. After that 


while what happened. Some- 
times whole buckets and bar- 
rels of cold water dashed over 
us. Once the boat swung way 
round, and I heard Captain 
Shackmore yell, *‘ Hard aport, 
for your life!’’ But I didn’t 
really notice much of anything 
till the engine stopped. 

I suppose that awful motion 
had broken something, or the 
water had got into something. 
Anyhow, stop the engine did, 
with a sort of cough—and 
there we were. I can’t tell you 
how it felt. It wasn’t rolling, 
and it wasn’t pitching. It 
wasn’t even up and down. It 


slung, and picked up and 
slung again, forward, back- 
ward, sidewise, anyway but 


was wondering if you could find it convenient | doesn’t count a button with a boat like mine. | upside down, and we felt that that might 


to give me a passage over to the mainland in | 
your boat. Otherwise there’s no one going | 
for a day or two. I have a bad toothache, 


‘and I’d like to get to a dentist. If you could 
make it handy —’’ 
Mr. Bagley simply swelled up. ‘‘Of course, 


of course,’’ he said. ‘‘Always glad to oblige. 
But we sha’n’t be starting till evening. We'll 
have supper here, and sail back by moonlight. ’’ 

Captain Shackmore—I found out about the 
‘‘captain’? later—didn’t answer at once. He| 
squinted round at the sky. ‘‘I rather guess,’? | 
he said, ‘‘that you won’t find very much | 
moonlight to-night. It’s gathering for a spell | 
of weather. You’d be wiser, Mr. Bagley, to 
start right away.’’ 

Mr. Bagley just laughed. ‘‘You’ve followed 
the sea, I suppose,’’ he said. ‘‘All you older 
fellows down here have, and you’re all alike 
—always talking signs and omens and weather- 
breeders. I don’t take any stock in such stuff. ’’ | 

Captain Shackmore shook his head. ‘I | 
believe in what I’ve seen,’’ he said, ‘‘and | 
I’ve seen enough in sixty years of seafaring to | 
tell me that it’s going to blow some. I don’t | 
care myself, but with these womenfolks, you’d 
better be getting on your way.’’ 

It was growing a bit gray and cloudy, but | 
to me it didn’t look half so bad as lots of | 
cloudy days I’ve seen. The clouds had been | 


| 


stealing up slowly in the west, not black | 





We’ll sail at six or later. If it should rain 
we’ll have supper on board, and I hope| 
you’ll join us. And don’t worry about the 
weather. ’’ 

Captain Shackmore looked at him queerly, 
but all he said was, ‘‘ Very well, Mr. Bagley, ’’ 
and off he went, turning his eyes to the sky. 

Mr. Bagley chuckled as he looked after him. 
‘*Poor old fossil!’’? he said. ‘*That ancient 
mariner, Miss Meg, is in a blue funk for fear 
of a summer shower and a gust or so of wind. 
These old-time skippers are either overesti- 
mated, or age has eaten up their courage. ’’ 

Meg flushed a little. ‘‘I have heard people 
speak of Captain Shackmore,’’ she said, ‘‘and 
I have heard stories of his courage. You have 
never been through such experiences as he.’’ 

‘*No,’’ retorted Mr. Bagley, ‘‘and never 
need to go through them. There’s no need for 
all that sort of thing to-day. So long as I can 
keep my engine running and steer straight, I 
haven’t any use for old-time seamanship, or 
any call for courage. I’ve never seen the | 
wind or sea that I couldn’t master in a boat 
like this by using plain horse-sense. ’’ 

What he said sounded reasonable, yet I 
didn’t feel quite easy. Captain Shackmore 
might be right, after all. Certainly it was 
clouding up fast. 

We strolled about till rain fell, and then 
rowed out to the Zuleika. The wind had, 


come at any moment. 

Meg and I clung together, side by side, dog- 
sick, yet watching and wondering when the 
end would come. Once, as we went way down 
on one side, I heard a crash and screams from 
inside the cabin. That sounded like the begin- 
ning of the end. Then I looked up and saw 
Captain Shackmore. 

The light from the port showed him very 
plain. He didn’t look like the same man. It 
made me feel safer just to look at him. 

Bagley had gone down to try to get the 
engine going. Captain Shackmore stood out- 
side by the door and shouted down to him: 

‘*Mr. Bagley, can you get that engine to 
run? Can you make it run now, right away, 
before we’re bottom up? Can you?’’ 

Bagley stuck his head out. He was very 
white, and his eyes rolled about. I couldn’t 
hear what he said. Captain Shackmore just 
yelled at him again with his hands to his 
mouth, ‘‘Get back there with you! Start it 
if you can! You can’t? 
your ordérs. You’re skipper. 


| I heard her telling John that at home she had | 
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up,’’? — Bagley had tried to answer, — ‘‘and 
bear a hand! Where’s that man of yours??? 

John wasn’t to be seen. Later we found 
him under the cabin table. But Captain 
Shackmore didn’t wait for an answer. 

**Get below, some of you!’’ he cried — and 
his voice made me see why sailors obey sea- 
captains. ‘Get out all the junk you can and 
fetch it here — bedding, boards, chairs, any- 
thing! Don’t stop to be sick! Look alive!’’ 

He jumped up on the raised deck and began 
snatching at oars and poles and all sorts of 
stuff, shouting all the time for more. 

Bagley blundered down below, but I guess 
he was too badly rattled to be of any use. Meg 
and I were trying to crawl down to help, and 
wondering if it would feel worse to drown, 
when out came that Norwegian girl, Hilda. 

I could hear Mrs. Mott screaming for her to 
come back, but Hilda never stopped. She 
had her arms full of bedding and pieces of 
wood, and she dragged the whole lot to the 


captain. ‘‘You tell me what to do,’’ she 
called, ‘‘and I do it! I bane gude sailorman, 
too.’’ 


‘*Lend a hand here,’’ I heard him answer, 
and up she scrambled to him. Meg and I lay 
and watched them, while they cut and lashed 





was just being picked up and | 


like mad. Bagley tried to help a bit, but they 
pushed him away. 

They got the whole mess of stuff tied to- 
gether, with a light anchor hanging under it. 
I saw Captain Shackmore tie in several oil- 
cans, and jab each one with his knife. *‘That 
will calm it a bit!’’ he shouted. And then, 
just as we gave one awful dive over a wave, 
they pushed the whole thing to the side. 

There wasn’t any splash, for the world 
was all splash just then. The thing just 
vanished, and then, all of a sudden, the first 
thing I knew, there was a little jerk, and 
everything got a lot better. The Zuleika 
came round and pointed into the wind. The 
drag was holding her that way. She tossed 
about horridly, but we felt that we had a 
chance. It wasn’t restful, though—not much! 
The wind was yelling worse than ever, and it 
seemed that everything in the world was tear- 
ing past us while we danced there in the dark. 
I never dreamed of sucha wind. You couldn’t 
raise your head to face it. 

I didn’t much care about raising mine, any- 
way. Now that we were safe, Meg and I just 
settled down to being sick. The best times 
were when I dozed off. I guess the others felt 
|about the same. Now and then, out of a 





dreadfully sick, with Hilda | corner of my eye, I’d see the captain and 


| Hilda crawling about and working hard at 
| something on the raised deck, but most of the 


was lying there, wrapped up | time it was like a horrid nightmare with a 
in coats and things, as white | deadly sickness in the middle of it. 


All at once—I must have dropped off for 
| quite a bit—I felt that something was different, 
| and sat up with a jump. 

It was coming on daylight, a gray, wet light, 


it didn’t matter much for a| spray and clouds all driving along together 


| overhead. The rain had stopped. When I 
| first looked, all I saw was one great gray hill 
of water racing toward us with a crest like the 
big wave in the Whirlpool Rapids at Niagara. 
It seemed to split at the drag, and went thun- 
dering round us while we soared up and up, 
and then dropped down into a valley beyond. 

Then I heard a roar from the other side, 
and turned to look. The wave that had 
passed us had gone on, shooting up higher 
still. And only a little more than the wave’s 
length off, all black and wet and foaming, 
with high cliffs covered with ragged trees 
behind it, lay a point of land. 

It’s grand to watch the breakers from the 
rocks, but it’s different when you watch them 
from a boat that seems bound for the rocks. 
You ought to have seen that wave as it ran up 
taller and taller, all foam and green, and 
smashed into those rocks, with the spray 
dashing a hundred feet into the air. I 
couldn’t seem to think or speak. I just felt 
that the rest were watching and waiting, too. 

Then I heard Captain Shackmore speaking. 
He was standing over Bagley and shaking 
him, boxing his ears and slapping his cheeks. 
‘*Get up,’’ he said, ‘‘you sojering landlubber ! 
You take this knife and get forward. When 
I sing out ‘Cut!’ you cut that line to the 
drag. Understand?’’ He slapped him again. 

Bagley was scared blue, but he was more 
scared of the captain than he was of the sea. 
So forward he crawled, knife in hand, hanging 
on for dear life. The moment he started, 
Hilda stepped to the wheel, and Captain 
Shackmore ran to the little mast used for flags. 

I saw then what he was doing. He and 
Hilda had rigged up a little sail out of an 
awning, and now he hoisted it very quickly. 

‘*Cut the line!’’ shouted the captain. ‘‘Cut 
it quick!’’ And then, to Hilda, ‘‘Hard to 
starboard, hard over! She’s making stern- 
way. Spin it over!’’ 

Hilda stood there, her feet far apart on the 





wet grating, and spun the wheel over. The 


Well, then, give | bow turned to the right, and the sail swelled 
Where’s that | out and pulled till the mast bent. Over she 


green hand of yours? Save your old hulk, | heeled, and I could feel her forge ahead. 


| or by jingo, I’ll save her for you!’’ 
‘*‘What can I do?’’ Bagley shouted, help- | ‘‘Quick!’’ 


lessly. 


‘*Hard aport!’’ cried Captain Shackmore 
And he sprang to Hilda’s side. 
Round came the bow and off we swung till 


‘*You’ll do what I tell you, and you’!l do it | the rocks lay almost ahead—just a bit to the 
mighty quick!’? Captain Shackmore shouted | right. Could we pass them? 


back. ‘‘I’m in charge of this boat! Shut 


If we had been in a bay, we’d have had no 
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chance at all. But, by good luck, the rocks 
were the outer end of Sampson’s Point, and to 
the left of them opened the mouth of the river. 
Once past them, we should be safe. 

It was the closest thing I ever saw. There 
was one ugly black rock that lay out beyond 
all the rest, right in our course. Just as we 
came rushing down upon it, I looked back. 
What I saw took my breath away. A mon- 
strous comber was thundering along after us, 
just roaring down out of the sky. 

I heard some one scream, and I heard the 
captain say to Hilda, very sharp and stern, 
‘*Don’t look back!’’ and then it caught us. 

It simply picked up that big Zuleika and 
slung her ahead of it like a toy, in a perfect 
boil and tumble of white water. But she 
stayed right side up. And even while I was 
looking, I saw the sharp end of the black rock 
go shooting past, only a foot or so away! 

Captain Shackmore took off his hat and 
waved it. ‘*We’ve made it!’’ he cried. 

We all braced up after that. The water got 
calmer, and so did everybody. Bagley was 
the first to turn into his usual self. It didn’t 
seem five minutes before he was telling every- 
body what to do, and explaining just what 
had happened to the engine. By the time we 





*, ITH the opening 
: W of the hunting- 
season the swamp 
wardens had less to do. However much 
Willett and Bob Manson regretted the 
slaughter of the feathered and four-footed 
friends that in their lonely protective vigils 
during the breeding months they had come 
to love, the game-laws prevented their inter- 
fering with any hunting not in open violation 
of the statutes. And in ‘‘the Free State of 
Barataria,’’ as the south Louisiana swamps 
have been called since they were the haunts 
of the pirate, Jean LaFitte, even such law- 
breaking was almost impossible to cope with. 
They cruised down the main waterways in 
the launch, inspecting licenses and tags, and 
doing what they could among a population 
traditionally hostile to all game-laws; but 
it was not unti) they stopped at the old plan- 
tation where the Harding family was re- 
claiming the ancient rice-lands that the 
deputy warden set his assistant actively to 
work to save the wild life of the forests. 

The Hardings had forbidden all hunting 
on their eighteen-thousand-acre place, which 
for a century the cajun trappers had over- 
run unmolested. Willett had told Mr. Hard- 
ing that to stop the killing of deer in his 
swamps would be almost impossible, but 
since then ‘‘Dug’’ Harding and his sister 
Katherine had been so persistent and so 
vigilant that hunting with hounds had 
stopped. The plantation hands reported, how- 
ever, that the wary native hunters were still 
coming to the place by way of the deep swamp 
in the rear. 

‘*We found where a doe had been killed not 
a mile from the house,’’ Katherine said to 
Willett, indignantly, ‘‘and right on the trail 
where Dug and I have waited morning after 
morning, hoping to snap-shot some deer! We 
want to waylay the big buck that used to 
jump the fence and feed with the cattle last 
winter. We’ve seen him dozens of times with 
the glasses, and if any of the does and fawns 
are out, he stands guard on the levee, watch- 
ing every instant. ’’ 

“Old Eight-Point,’’ said Willett. ‘‘He’s a 
famous buck here among the cajuns. He’s 
been chased for years by every pack of hounds, 
and every hunter has tried to bag him. He’s 
made your back fields his refuge ever since 
the Bayou Aux Dies swampers wounded him 
down there—Pierre’s gang, the same ones that 
played the dirty trick on Bob last summer. ’’ 

‘*He’s a wonderful creature! It’s a shame 
if we can’t keep the hunters from cornering 
him on our very place.’’ 

The game-warden was doubtful of his power 
to help. As long as the cajuns hunted fairly 
he could not interfere on the Harding lands. 
But Dug Harding insisted that the hunters 
were jack-lighting deer and killing does; 
if that were so, the wardens would be justified 
in making an arrest. Besides, Willett and Bob 
were eager to even scores with Pierre’s crowd, 
if they were the poachers. The Hardings had 
despaired of stopping the forays. No one 
except a cajun swamper could follow the trails 
through the flooded forest behind the fields, 
and the hunters were too wily to enter from 
the bayou. 

Willett left Manson to investigate the matter. 
The next day Katherine and Douglas took the 
young engineer to the ‘‘back levee’? where 
the overgrown fields gave way to the cypress 
jungle. In this the deer usually lurked during 
the day, and at nightfall came to feed on the 
wild peas in the rice ditches. In one of the 
old deer stands Katherine had waited at dawn 
and at dusk in the hope of getting a picture of 





TALES OF A GAME-WARDE 


a!» Charles TenneyJackson 


Ill. OLD EIGHT-POINT. 





had reached the landing, he seemed to feel 
that he had saved all our lives. 

It was almost funny, when we got off, to 
see how everything went back to the way it 
had been. I heard Mrs. Mott scolding Hilda 
for not taking better care of her when she 
was sick. And Captain Shackmore was as 
soft-spoken as when we first met him. Only 
there was just a look in his eye as if the 
storm hadn’t quite gone out of it. 

Bagley came bustling up to him at the head 
of the wharf. ‘‘Well, captain,’’ he said, 
‘*you helped us out quite a bit, you know. 
Some of those old sea tricks do come in handy 
now and then. And you must let me make it 
right with you. A bit of money —’’ 

I saw Captain Shackmore draw himself up 
very stiff. ‘‘Mr. Bagley,’’ he said, ‘‘I’m not 
the man to take pay for saving women and 
kids. As for saving you, I’m not too sure that 
it’s a thing worth paying for. All the pay I 
want from you is one thing: I want you, next 
time you’re alone, to sit down and solemnly 
promise yourself that you’ll never again take 


helpless women and children out to sea, not | 


till the day when you get to be a sailor—and 
that won’t be till Fundy freezes over !’’ 
And Bagley didn’t say anything. 


ORAWN BY THORNTON D SKIDMORE a 









a fresh track. I’m afraid I can’t do much 
in the way of protecting him, though. An 
| army couldn’t keep those swampers out. 
They know all the secret pirogue roads, and 
| we’d get lost in the swamp in an hour. But 
| maybe if Old Eight-Point lies in the fields, we 
}can stalk him and shoot him— with the 
| camera. ’’ 

The next morning the three went out on the 
back levee trail. Sure enough, the great buck 
| had jumped the ditch during the night, fed 
| among the peas, and jumped out again. But 
|as Bob had said, the hoof-marks, instead of 
| leading off into the swamp, followed the brier- 
| grown levee. Other deer trails crossed it and 
| recrossed it, but the young hunters had no 
| difficulty in keeping to Old Eight-Point’s 
|marks. He had not been gone an hour. Bob 
| showed the others that the soft mud was still 
sinking where his feet had trod. When they 
| came to a cross ditch, Bob raised his hand for 
silence. 

‘*There!’’ He pointed at the delicate scum 

on the water. Just where the deer track 
ended, the scum was broken! The big buck 
|could not be many minutes ahead of them. 
Katherine’s heart was beating fast with 
excitement, and when Bob led them round an 
impenetrable jungle of brier bamboos and 
Latanier palms, she crawled in the mud and 
quietly untangled her hair without a word of 
complaint. When they got round the ditch, 
Bob pointed to the gossamer that hung thick 
in the sun on the weeds; they saw where the 
buck’s sides had brushed it away. Then the 
trail again led over the levee, and Katherine’s 
heart sank, for the tracks went straight into the 
black swamp water under the great cypress. 








**But I tell you Old Eight-Point doesn’t like 





EVIDENTLY HE MEANT TO DEFY THE TWO BOYS. 


their shy woodland friends. She and Douglas 
had often found the great hoof-marks of the 
big buck where the deer leaped the ditches. 
The hoofs were twice as large as those of any 
other deer, and the family were ready to 
believe all the local ‘‘yarns’’ of the prowess of 
Old Eight-Point —that, time and again, he 
had fought off the hounds to save his does, 
and that he had led the hunters wild chases 
the entire length of the open land in order to 
allow the other deer to escape. After the 
Hardings had cleared up the back fields, the 
bayou men said that Old Eight-Point was 
doomed; and they were consequently much 
astonished when they learned that the new- 
comers intended to protect all the deer. 

‘*The cajuns won’t cross your fields now,’’ 
said Manson, ‘‘but they can run their pirogues 
anywhere from the back swamp, kill a deer 
and escape to the water, and nobody except 
one of their own kind could follow them half 
a mile through the jungle. Besides,’’ — he 
smiled, —‘‘if it’s old Pierre, I wouldn’t advise 
you to overtake him. He’s a hard one!’’ 

That was not much comfort. The Hardings 
were determined to save the deer—as deter- 
mined as Katherine was to ‘‘snap-shot’’ Old 
Eight-Point some morning when he left his 
feeding-ground. The deer had already dis- 
covered that no one from the plantation house 
ever crossed the fields to harm them, and were 
warily making the rice ditches their hiding- 
place. That was why Katherine had firm 
faith in the success of her form of hunting. 
She declared that the deer were already 
becoming friendly ! 

‘‘Only yesterday morning I saw a white tail 
vanishing into the palmettos, and I do believe 
it was Old Eight-Point.’’ 

She showed them the tracks, and Bob, with 
his keener knowledge of the woods, said that 
the buck was lying not very far from the spot. 

‘*Tt’s the big one, and he’s making a regular 
stamping-ground of your pea-vine corner. It’s 
the dark of the moon when the deer feed from 
dawn to sunrise and then seek the swamps, 
but Old Eight-Point doesn’t. He has a den 
somewhere within a mile. Let’s go back 


water!’’ whispered Bob. ‘‘And he’s bold 
enough to camp out in the fields during the 
day. You wait—we’ll pick the trail up again. ’’ 

He was tiptoeing cautiously down the levee, 
bending to watch the edge of the water, when 
Douglas motioned to him to stop. 

A hundred yards away, through a glimmer 
of young ash, they saw the buck. He had 
become uneasy at their following his trail, and 
had gone off into the swamp to follow a parallel 
course under the trees. He stood now knee- 
deep in water, watching them, — a splendid 
dun-flanked animal, with wide ears forward 
and antlers motionless, —an eight-pointer, sure 
enough! Katherine gasped. She could not 
photograph him at that distance in the shade 
of the woods. But he was beautiful to look 
at, and apparently unafraid. 

‘*T never saw such a buck!’’ muttered Bob. 
‘*No wonder he’s famous among the cajuns!’’ 

** And he knows we’re friendly !’’ whispered 
Douglas. ‘‘Our deer—Old Eight-Point!’’ 

Old Eight-Point seemed to be satisfying 
himself about the strangers’ intentions. After 
they had whispered for a moment, he went 
on, slowly. They heard his footfall in the 
water, then the soft break of a twig. Then, 
like a shadow against the gray swamp, he 
was gone. 

Katherine sighed. ‘‘I suppose it is foolish, 
but I should like to follow him. If we only 





could lie in wait for him on that trail, he’d | 
walk straight out to my camera, I’m sure. | 
He’s too splendid to be afraid!’’ 

The Hardings wanted to follow down the | 
levee, but Bob pointed out where the slight 
ridge ended in absolute swamp. However, 
Katherine said that, as she had already gone 
over her boot-tops, the water did not matter. 
They kept on down the sunken levee, and 
scrambled across a windfall of tangled trees to 
a grassy islet. But the big deer had waded | 
out into the deeper water, and was nowhere to | 
be seen in the gloomy cypress swamp. 

‘*We can’t go any farther,’’ said Bob. 
**You’d go in over your head in some hole.’’ 

They stopped to look about and listen. The | 
‘stillness was oppressive, except once when a | 





forest. Suddenly they heard a crash, and a 
splash of the water; then it came again—the 
wild bound of some animal in flight. 

‘*He’s coming back!’’ cried Douglas. He 
swung himself upon an upturned root to peer 
ahead. Then they all saw the buck, wildly 
charging for the comparative open of the levee 
along the fields. He splashed the water high 
into the air when he struck the pools, and 
then bounded lightly over the fallen logs and 
clumps of palmetto. He would have passed 
within forty yards of where the three stuod, 
but just as he reached the solid ground, a shot 
rang out in the swamp behind him. The 
three young people on the trail saw him whirl 
madly round; they had a confused vision first 
of his white and buff tail, and then of his dun 
head and antlers as he stumbled and rolled, 
crashing through the brush. Then he flung 
himself into a mass of fallen timber and was 
still. 

Katherine almost ceased to breathe, she 
was so much astonished by the deer’s per- 
formance. Her brother and Bob clambered 
upon the cypress roots to look ahead. Tl1es- 
ently they heard an exultant yell off under the 
trees. 

‘*There he comes!’’ cried Bob. ‘*And we'll 
get there first!’ 

A slender green pirogue glided among the 
cypress knees. The cajun hunter was paddling 
it swiftly among the logs and hummocks — 
making better time than Bob and Douglas, 
who had started forward and were floundering 
in the swamp water. The first intimation the 
hunter had of their presence was when Bob 
reached a bit of land and shouted at him: 

‘*You get back out of here! I know you, 
and you’ve been warned out of these woods !’’ 

The paddler stopped—less than twenty 
yards from the deer. He raised his rifle 
with a mutter; evidently he meant to defy 
the two boys. But when Katherine ap- 
peared, struggling after them, he seemed 
daunted. 

‘*T know you!’’ Bob repeated. ‘‘You’re 
one of Pierre’s crowd. And you know me, 
too!’’ 

The cajun did not answer. He glared 
angrily at them, and looked toward the place 
where the deer had fallen; then, muttering, 
he’ swept his canoe round a cypress butt, 
and, turning to shake his fist at them, 
paddled slowly away. Bob Manson con- 
tinued to shout his threats, although he 
knew that he had no authority to make 
arrests, and that he could not reach the man 
if he tried. 

When the cajun had disappeared, the three 
hurried to where they had last seen the big 
buck. To their surprise, they found him 
still on his feet. He was backed into the 
heavy brush, leaning and swaying against 
it; his head was lowered, his antlers swung 
slowly. Bob warned Douglas and Katherine 
back. Then he approached the buck cau- 
tiously. 

The deer’s eyes were dazed and vacant. 
He did not seem to notice his protectors. 
Bob went so close that he could have touched 
his muzzle, and Old Eight-Point merely 

continued to sway his head. His knees were 
trembling, and his dun flanks heaved. 

‘*He’s not hurt much!’’ cried Bob. ‘‘He 
was struck on the horns, that’s all. See— 
right near the base, and it drove him crazy for 
a minute, but he’ll come out all right! Watch 
his eyes—he’s getting his senses now !’’ 

**Then we saved him,’’ said Katherine. 
‘*It’s good we followed so far.’’ 

The film in Old Ejight-Point’s eyes was 
slowly passing. They stood about him in 
silence while that slow shaking of his head 
continued. Katherine felt so sorry for his 
helpless misery that she asked whether the 
boys could not do something. But it would 
not have been safe to try anything. The 
rifle-ball had plowed a groove at the base of 
the buck’s horns, and as Bob said, he was 
‘*coming to.’’ 

**Tf we hadn’t come up, the fellow would have 
finished him with another shot, ’’ said Douglas. 
‘*Let’s photograph him as he stands !’’ 

In her excitement, Katherine had forgotten 
her camera. Now she backed into the brush 
and water and took half a dozen pictures of 
the buck. As she was taking the last one, 
he began to snort and paw the water. 

**T think we’d better move back a bit,’’ said 
Bob. ‘*The king might feel a little surly, and 
charge in any direction without knowing we 
were his friends. ’’ 

They had hardly started when Old Eight- 
Point made a sudden nervous start, as if he 


| had remembered something. Then he stag- 


gered forward into the palmettos, stopped, and 
threw up his head. His muzzle quivered as 


|he drew in the air. He swept his graceful 


neck about, and snorted again. At last his big, 
dark eyes lighted with comprehension as they 
fell on the girl and two boys. His ears shot for- 
ward, and he was still asastatue. Suddenly, at 
some flutter of Katherine’s sleeve, his frame 
filled with life; he made a sidelong spring away 
from them, then another, and another, until he 
struck the levee trail, crossed the rice ditch 


| with a splendid leap, and vanished. 


‘*Right back into our home fields!’’ cried 
Douglas. ‘‘I do believe that Old Eight-Point 


to-morrow morning and trail him if he’s made | branch snapped somewhere in the flooded | will know enough to stay there after this!’’ 
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THE STARVING YOUNG. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


HE boy who buckles down to the work of 
solving his own problems never becomes 
a problem himself. 


ECAUSE Americans presented a statue 

of Washington to Argentina, our South 
American neighbor will reciprocate by erecting 
a statue of Sarmiento in Boston. Those who 
do not know who Sarmiento is should get in 
touch with those citizens of Buenos Aires 
who are asking what Washington did. 

HIS is the time of year to remember that it 

sometimes takes three or four hours of 
patient work to restore an apparently drowned 
person to consciousness. Physicians on the 
Massachusetts coast resuscitated a man who had 
been unconscious an hour and a half. They 
would have worked much longer had he not 
begun to breathe when he did. 


T= was a graceful compliment which the 
Englishman paid to his wife when he re- 
ferred in his will to the family jewels ‘‘used 
and adorned by my wife.’’ Not less graceful 
for being humorous was the remark imputed 
to Mr. Choate, once our ambassador to Eng- 
land. When asked who he should rather be, 
if he could not be himself, he promptly 
answered, ‘‘Mrs. Choate’s second husband. ’’ 


HE National Association for the Study and 

Prevention of Tuberculosis warns the 
public that no less than five hundred fraudu- 
lent ‘‘cures’’ for consumption have found 
victims in this country within the past few 
years, at a profit of fully $50,000,000 to the 
exploiters. The association makes it plain that 
no specific cure for tuberculosis has been’ dis- 
covered, except the well-tried method of fresh 
air, rest, and good food. 


INCE the government took charge of the 

live-stock ranges in the national forests, it 
has shown that ranges overgrazed through 
lack of supervision and poor handling of the 
stock can be brought back to good condition 
again. The ranges in the Nebo National 
Forest of Utah had been so abused when the 
government took control of them in 1908 that 
they could support only three thousand cattle. 
Now, as the result of judicious distribution of 
the cattle and improved water conditions, they 
easily support more than eight thousand cattle. 


ENNSYLVANIA has the most radical 

primary law yet passed by any Northern 
or Eastern state. There are to be no more 
state or district conventions. The state com- 
mitteemen of the parties and all candidates for 
office are to be nominated at the primaries. 
Delegates to the national conventions are also 
to be chosen in the same way, and Presiden- 
tial electors are to be named not by the state, 
but by the respective Presidential candidates 
after they have been nominated in the national 
conventions. ‘The elections this fall will be 
conducted under the new law. 


ANY of our humble immigrants from 

Europe can give us lessons in good man- 
ners. A well-dressed American woman was 
walking in a park with her four-year-old 
daughter, when she saw a poor Italian begin- 
ning to divide a very small cantaloup among 
his eight children. She stopped to look, 
whereupon the Italian, thinking the little girl 
wanted some, too, with a most gracious bow 
handed her the first slice. The mother pro- 
tested, but to no purpose, and rather than hurt 
the feelings of so true a gentleman, she per- 
mitted the little girl to accept. It hurt her to | 
think that her carelessness had reduced the 
already inadequate feast, but she retrieved her | 
error in the only possible way. } 





Gv ERNOR Lister of Washington has | 
offered a trophy to the high school that | 
sends the best industrial team to the state 
school fair this fall. He has said that the | 
prize shall be as attractive as any that has been | 
awarded in the state for athletic or other con- 
tests in which the schools have taken part. It 
will be the first time that there has been a 


gossip is natural and almost universal. 


team of three, one member to compete in car- 
pentry, one in sewing, and one in cooking. 


|The work must all be done at stated hours 
| during the fair, and in the presence of the 


people. The competition has been appropri- 
ately named the ‘‘Real Thing Contest.’’ 


* © 


FINE FEATHERS. 


HE eye of knowledge, coupled with the 

eye of imagination, makes an optical 

instrument of extraordinary power. 
Nothing ‘made by man has so wide a field or 
such microscopic definition. 

Suppose we turn the glass for a moment to 
Venezuela. On the surface of a wilderness 
marsh we see something move. It is a bird, 
—an egret,—wounded, robbed of its plumes, 


| but propped up and tied to a stake to serve as 
|a decoy. 


It has been there for two days and 
a night, and meanwhile has heard its young 
ones calling to it incessantly. It would stay 
there much longer if the red ants had not 
found it. They will end its misery. The 
reason why it struggles so now is that they 
are eating out its eyes. 

Move the glass a little, and you will notice 
other birds fluttering at the foot of tall trees. 
They cannot fly to their young in the nests 
above, because the plume-hunters have pulled 
the quills from their wings. In the newly 
discovered egret colony in the cypress swamps 
of southern Florida you will see nest after nest 
full of starved or starving young birds. The 
spoilers have already found the place. On 
Laysan Island, the albatross colony, you can 
see a band of Japanese, employed by a German, 
kill 289,000 birds in a single season. If you 
ask why they starved the birds to death after 
they had caught them, you will learn that it 
was because they were very fat. The oil in 
the skins might have impaired the value of the 
plumage. 

Shift the glass to Asia or Africa or Australia, 
and you will witness the death-struggles of 
Impeyan and argus pheasants, of trogons, 
birds of paradise, marabou storks, lyre-birds, 
and countless other species. Round the whole 
circuit of the earth, and from burning equator 
to everlasting ice, the scenes are the same; 
not pictures of the imagination, but facts: the 
answer of trade to woman’s demand for feathers 
in millinery. 

For a time it looked as if we were going to 
end our part of the horrible business. In the 
new tariff bill, as passed by the House, was a 
clause that prohibited the importation of the 
feathers or other parts of any wild bird, 
except only the plumes of the ostrich and 
the feathers of domestic fowl. The subcom- 
mittee of the Senate committee on finance at 
first so amended the clause as to admit ‘‘the 
feathers or plumes of game-birds usually killed 
for food purposes, and birds which are killed 
as pests.’ They then changed it still further, 
to read, ‘‘or the feathers or plumes of birds 
commonly recognized as edible or pestiferous. ’’ 
Subsequently, the majority of the committee 
struck out the whole clause, and left the sec- 
tion in such form as to permit the importation 
of everything except aigrettes. The Democratic 
caucus ratified the action, and passed it on to 
the Senate as a whole. 

If the bill passes in that form, or even as 
first amended, there will be scarcely a bird on 
the face of the earth whose plumage may not 
be imported, for there is scarcely one that is 
not somewhere used for food or by some one 
regarded asa pest. With fine, although uncon- 
scious humor, the Century Dictionary defines 
a game-bird as ‘‘a bird ordinarily pursued for 
sport or profit.’? The italics are ours. 

On one side in this fight are such bodies as 
the New York Zodlogical Society, the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, the National 
and State Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
Daughters of the Confederacy of Georgia, 
the Daughters of 1812 of the same state, the 
New York Council of Jewish Women, and 
similar organizations. On the other side are 
some thirty firms of importing milliners. 


*® © 


GOSSIP. 


EXT to your own affairs, the most inter- 
esting topic in the world is the affairs of 
your neighbors. So the tendency to 

Indeed, 

the person who never gossips or shows any 

interest in gossip is a dull companion; how- 
ever efficient he may be as a worker, however 
worthy he may be as a citizen, he is unde- 
veloped on the human side. 

The trouble with gossip is that even when 
it is not malicious it may be evil in its effects. 


‘*Governor’s Trophy”? for a school competition. | The desire to furnish some particularly inter- 
Each high school will be invited to enter a| esting item of news to an appreciative ear, or 





to offer some remarkably intelligent speculation 
about motives or actions may lead a person 
inadvertently into a betrayal of confidence or 
other disloyalty. Also, gossip is insidiously 
demoralizing in that it tends to make a man 
cowardly about the consequences. Having 
thrown out the item of news or the intelligent 
speculation or deduction, he is very likely to 
add the cautious words, ‘‘But don’t quote me 
about this’’—so fearful is he of being con- 
fronted some time with a question from the 
person most concerned. 

People who are truly interested in others 
cannot avoid commenting on incidents that 
illustrate characteristics of their friends, the 
bad traits as well as the good. Gossip that 
thus concerns friends, and is transmitted only 
to friends, is generally interesting rather than 
harmful. Gossip that concerns people who 
are not even acquaintances, and that is caught 
up and passed on to people who are only 
acquaintances, is usually either mischievous or 


inane. 
© 


THE GARDENER’S RICH REWARD. 


GREAT scholar recently asked a rich 

banker, ‘‘If you were wrecked on an 

uninhabited island with your Bible, 
your Shakespeare, and one other book to bear 
you company, what would you like that one 
other book to be?’? Whereupon the banker, 
who was also a devoted gardener, answered 
promptly, ‘‘A good catalogue of seeds. ’’ 

In very truth, such a catalogue in such a 
spot would be a sympathetic book to have, a 
volume telling nothing of men’s lives, from 
which a shipwrecked traveler is sharply 
severed, but eloquent with suggestions of the 
vegetable life with which his island may be 
teeming. And for the unadventurous, un- 
wrecked gardener, whose patch of ground 
holds golden possibilities, a catalogue of seeds 
is more seductive than a poem, more engross- 
ing than a novel, more rewarding than a 
compendium of philosophy. Every man or 
woman who owns a garden becomes infatuated 
with a sense of possession. However limited 
its area, that bit of land is, as’ we are often 
reminded, four thousand miles deep. As much 
as we can reach of those. four thousand miles 
belongs to us—a proud and a pleasant reflection 
when we lightly scratch the surface of our 
property. 

The June garden is a thing of hopes and 
fears. The July garden is a scene of combat 
and accomplishment. ‘The August garden is 
the ripe reward of husbandry. ‘‘In August,’’ 
said that wisest and wittiest of gardeners, Mr. 
Charles Dudley Warner, ‘‘ Nature has come to 
a serene equilibrium. Having flowered and 
fruited, she is enjoying herself. She sounds 
a truce with man. I come out with a hoe, 
but this sweetness disarms me. My garden is 
as much at peace as if it were an empire.’’ 

In August the giddy throng flies to ‘‘resorts. ’’ 
It eats canned vegetables, stewed fruit of a 
watery consistency, and far-traveled eggs. 
But the wise gardener bides at home, for the 
time of fulfilment is at hand, and his garden 
—hitherto so coy and capricious—now lavishes 
its wealth upon him. The hostile insects have 
well-nigh vanished, the hostile birds are 
plumed for flight, the hostile weeds have lost 
their youthful vigor. And neither the gods of 
Olympus nor the gluttons of old Rome fared 
as fares the husbandman who daily gathers 
his own corn and Lima beans, whose tomatoes 
are red on their stems, whose eggplants glisten 
in the sun, and whose small round melons, dec- 
orated with fine tracery like a railway map, drop 
from their stems into his outstretched hand. 


& 


® ¢ 


MINIMUM WAGE LAWS. 


HE purpose of minimum wage laws is to 
prevent employers from ‘‘sweating’’ their 
employés; that is, exacting the greatest 

possible production for the smallest possible 
pay. In England, Australia, and New Zea- 
land, such laws have become well enough 
established in certain industries to apply to 
all workers; but those passed thus far in the 


Massachusetts is one of the pioneers in the 
matter. The state last year enacted a law 


that allows the establishment of a minimum | 





authority only to publish the names of em- 
ployers who refuse to pay it. In Oregon, on 
the other hand, when a minimum rate has 
been fixed, the law compels employers to pay it. 

The arguments in favor of minimum wage 
laws are: that the state hasa right to protect 
itself against the moral and physical deteriora- 
tion of its citizens; that those who receive low 
wages often earn more than they get; that 
those who could not earn the minimum wage 
are incompetents whom the state should care 
for in some other way; that industries that 
cannot succeed without employing workers at 
less than living wages should go out of busi- 
ness; and that if the law results in transfer- 
ring industries from homes to factories the 
community will be the gainer. 

Some of the contentions undoubtedly have 
force; but the burden of proof must always 
rest upon those who believe that the state 
should interfere with economic law. 

Under present conditions many workers of 
low efficiency are able to keep their places and 
retain their self-respect. Under the proposed 
system they would be objects of charity. 

Whether a certain wage.is sufficient is in 
some degree a matter of character. What is a 
living wage for one man, or one family, means 
starvation for another that spends less wisely. 
Many contend that the state should not con- 
sider the needs of the individual, as such, but 
concern itself simply with greater industrial 
efficiency. And certainly if minimum wage 
laws can add to that, they will justify them- 


selves. 
® & 


THE SLOW TARIFF BILL. 


E must be patient about the tariff. A 
W new tariff law is always a great matter, 
even if it makes no general change of 
policy; if it does, it is a very great matter. If 
you will run through a history of the United 
States, and notice how many, many pages deal 
with such measures, you will see that our 
generation has not been getting an undue 
share of tariff discussion: 

The impending bill does of course aim to 
change the policy of the country in a notable 
degree. It purposes to abandon the policy of 
high duties on imports that has prevailed with 
only one slight interruption since the Civil 
War; and to substitute for it a policy of low 
duties for revenue, such as few Americans 
now living can remember. 

Such a measure could not be made into law 
quickly. This one was long in coming from 
the Democratic majority of the House com- 
mittee, which framed it. Then the Democratic 
caucus of the House considered it fully. 
Through the House itself it went swiftly, 
with favoring rules and a great majority 
behind it. In the Senate committee on finance 
it was treated deliberately, and there were 
more amendments, some of which were ap- 
proved and some rejected by the Democratic 
caucus of the Senate, which next considered 
it. , 
Now, on the floor of the Senate, where the 
party majority is weak, it faces, in midsum- 
mer, its hardest ordeal. Only one more stage 
remains: a joint committee of the Senate and 
the House will take charge of it, with all 
amendments, when the Senate is done with it. 
On the bill that that committee finally reports 
both Houses must vote without debate. 

So far, the history of the new bill is rather 
remarkable. It has indeed come along with 
great slowness; but in its really important 
provisions it is far less changed than most 
tariff bills are when they have gone so far 
toward enactment. Of the amendments actu- 
ally incorporated in it, some, in fact, tend 
merely to make clearer its original character 
as a distinctly low - tariff measure. Duties 
have been lowered as well as raised. For 
example, cattle and wheat have, with certain 
restrictions, been put on the free list—which 
seems logical, since the original bill gave free 
entry to beef and flour. ; 

No one, in fact, can accuse the Senate finance 
committee —as in other years people have 
accused corresponding committees—of taking 


| the House bill and making virtually a new bill 
United States apply only to women and minors. 


of it. Sustained by the Senate caucus, the 
committee did indeed make some substantial 
changes in the so-called ‘‘administrative sec- 
tions’’—those that deal mainly with the collec- 


rate for women and children whenever it may | tion of the duties; but they have little to do 
appear that the pay in a particular occupation | with the great change of policy that is intended. 


is too low to permit the workers to live 
decently on what they receive. 


mum rate for that occupation. 


There has also been a curiously large number 


When such 2 | of amendments offered—although as yet few 
case arises, a state commission appvints a| 
board to consider the establishment of a mini- | 
The board, | 
however, can do nothing more than recommend 
a rate to the commission ; nor can the commis- | 
sion itself make the rate obligatory. It has | 


have been accepted—that deal with matters not 
properly embraced in a tariff bill at all. Such 


was the proposal to tax all products of the 
greater tobacco companies above a certain 
amount. Some of the proposals have strong 
support. One, a tax on cotton ‘‘futures,’’ is 
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now in the measure. But many of the’ legis- 
lators feel that it is unwise as well as irregular 
to add riders to a bill of this kind. Of the 
amendments properly so-called, the one that 
puts a duty on works of art less than fifty years 
old seems the most widely deplored. Perhaps 
both of these new additions will disappear in 
the conference committee. 


& > > 


NATURE @ SCIENCE 


EIGHTS AND DEPTHS. — The maxi- 

mum difference between the high land and 
the low in the United States proper is 14,777 
feet. According to the United States Geological 
Survey, Mount Whitney, the highest point, is 
14,501 feet above sea-level, whereas Death 
Valley, the lowest point, is 276 feet below sea- 
level. These two points, which are both in 
California, are less than ninety miles apart. 
The difference between them seems small, 
however, when compared with the difference 
between the highest and the lowest point in 
Asia. Mount Everest rises 29,002 feet above 
sea-level, whereas the shores of the Dead Sea 
are 1,290 feet below it—a difference of 30,292 
feet. The greatest ocean depth yet found is 
32,088 feet, at a point about forty miles north 
of the island of Mindanao, in the Philippine 
Islands. There the ocean bottom is more than 
eleven and one-half miles below the summit of 
Mount Everest. In Europe, the difference be- 
tween the highest and the lowest land is about 
15, 868 feet. . 


NALYZING A VOLCANO. — Members 
of the staff of the Geophysical Laboratory 
of the Carnegie Institution are studying the 
physics and chemistry of active volcanoes at 
the crater of Kilauea in Hawaii. During the 
summer of 1912 these investigators descended 
<co=emmpetaeg into the crater and 
; *) collected gases di- 
rectly from the lava. 
These they sealed in 
glass tubes without 
letting the gases 
come in contact with 
the air at all. They 
sent the tubes to 
Washington. Besides taking samples of liquid 
lava directly from the molten lake, the inves- 
tigators studied the composition of the non- 
gaseous matter in the cloud of smoke above the 
voleano. Since some authorities have believed 
that there is no water in the material emitted 
by volcanoes, it is interesting to notice that the 
Geophysical Laboratory workers condensed 
no less than half a pint of water by cooling one 
of the gases that they had taken directly from 
the boiling lava. ® 


OTION-PICTURE OBJECT-LES- 

SONS.—The Union Pacific Railroad uses 
the motion-picture camera to show its employés 
how they can improve upon their present 
methods of work. According to the Railway 
Gazette, a series of pictures showing right and 
wrong methods of firing has made such an 
impression upon locomotive engineers and fire- 
men that in terminal stations and yards the 
amount of smoke from the smoke-stacks of 
locomotive engines has greatly decreased. One 
man who attended the demonstrations is said 
to have since saved two tons of fuel a day. 
The fuel supervisor of each division and a 
lecturer travel from place to place in a car 
especially equipped with the motion-picture 
apparatus. They have found that men who 
ordinarily would disregard the subjects that 
are discussed, willingly give time and thought 
to them when they are presented with the aid 
of motion pictures. ® 





THE CRATER OF KILAUEA 








LTRAVIOLET RAYS AND MILK. — 

Many experimenters have lately studied 
the bacteria-killing action of the The sterll-| 
rays upon various fluids and foods. The steril- 
izing effect of the rays upon clear water has | 
already been mentioned in these notes. Messrs. | 
S. Henry Ayers and W. T. Johnson, Jr., of the be 
dairy department of the United States Bureau 
of Animal Industry, have recently tested the | 
destructive action of the ultraviolet rays gener- 
ated by a quartz mercury-vapor lamp upon the 
bacteria in milk. When they exposed thin 
layers of miJk to the ultraviolet rays, they 
indeed found a marked reduction in the number 
of bacteria; but their experiments showed 
that quartz mercury-vapor lamps of the present 
power and construction do not produce power- 
ful enough rays completely to sterilize milk, 
and that the rays give the milk a disagreeable 
flavor. According to the Journal of the 
Washington Academy of Sciences, the govern- 
ment experimenters hope, however, that better 
results can be got by using more powerful 
lamps and a different method of exposing the 
milk to the action of the rays. 


& 
URBULENT CLOUDS. — Almost every 
one has watched the boiling and tumbling 
of large cumulus clouds, their forming of 
new heads, and the other evidences that they 
give of violent explosive motion. Prof. W. J. 
Humphreys, of the United States Weather 
Bureau, believes that the difference in temper- 





ature between the free air and the interior of 


large cumulus clouds causes the turmoil in 
them. He also believes that most of the elec- 
trical energy of thunder-storms is owing 
directly or indirectly to the latent heat of con- 
densation set free within the masses of cumu- 


lus clouds. 
eo & > 


CURRENT: EVENTS 


NEW CENTRAL AMERICAN POLICY. 

On July 19th, Secretary Bryan, of the 
State Department, laid before the Senate com- 
mittee on foreign relations a plan for an 
American protectorate over Nicaragua similar 
to the protectorate over Cuba. Secretary Knox 
had negotiated a treaty with Nicaragua, 
providing for the supervision of Nicaraguan 
financial affairs by American bankers, and 
ceding to the United States a naval station in 
the Gulf of Fonseca and the right to build the 
Nicaragua Canal. In return, this country was 
to pay $3,000,000 to Nicaragua. The Senate 
failed to ratify the treaty, and Nicaragua sent 
a special commission to Washington to continue 
the negotiations. The commissioners suggested 
to Secretary Bryan that the Cuban protectorate 
plan be adopted, and that Nicaragua agree not 
to allow any foreign power to get a footing on 
its territory, not to incur a debt that it cannot 
pay, and to make the canal and naval conces- 
sions provided in the older treaty on condition 
that the United States should have the right 
to intervene for the preservation of Nicaraguan 
independence and of an orderly domestic gov- 
ernment. Mr. Bryan and the President ap- 
proved the plan, and some of the Republican 
Senate leaders have also approved it as an 
admirable solution of the Central American 
problem. ® 


R. BRYAN’S SALARY.—In the course 

of a lecture at Hendersonville, North 
Carolina, Mr. William J. Bryan, the Secretary 
of State, said that, as his official salary is not 
large enough to meet his expenses, he has to 
lecture to increase his income. He was criti- 
cized for leaving Washington to earn money, 
and Senator Bristow offered a resolution in 
the Senate calling on President Wilson to 
inform Congress what salary should be paid 
if the present payment of $12,000 a year is 
too small. The resolution was defeated after 
debate on July 18th. While it was pending, 
Mr. Bryan explained that for the past seven- 
teen years he has saved $10,000 a year from | 
his lecture earnings, and that he was willing 
to give up the opportunity to save $40,000 
during his four years’ service in the Cabinet, 
but that he did not think he should be called 
upon to use the money he had saved to meet 
deficiencies in his official salary. 

& 


NEW PARCEL-POST RATES.—On July 
19th, Postmaster - General Burleson an- 
nounced that he had exercised the power con- 
ferred on him by the parcel-post law to reduce 
the rates and enlarge the zones in which the 
copyr’t, Harris aewina Yates are to be charged, as 
well as to raise the limit 
of weight for packages. 
The new regulations will 
go into effect on August 
15th. Under them, pack- 
ages weighing twenty 
pounds may be mailed 
two hundred miles at the 
rate of five cents for the 
first pound, and one cent 
for every additional 
pound. The local rates 
will be reduced to one-half the present rate. 
The right of the Postmaster-General to change 
the rates was disputed by some Congressmen, 
and on July 22d he was requested to explain 
| to the Senate post-office committee where he 
| got his authority. ® 


ABOR ARBITRATION.—President Wil- 
son has appointed Judge William Lea 
Chambers as commissioner of mediation and 
arbitration under the Newlands amendment to 
| the Erdman railway dispute arbitration act, 
jand Mr. G. W. W. Hanger as assistant com- 
missioner. The nominations were confirmed 
by the Senate on July 19th, and the commis- 
sioners went to New York to try to bring 
about an agreement between the managers of | 
the railways operating east of Chicago, and 
the trainmen and conductors who have de- | 
manded increased pay. Judge Martin A. 
Knapp of the commerce court sits on the | 
commission with the others. 


HON. A. S. BURLESON 





& 


HE BALKAN SITUATION. — When 

Bulgaria found itself defeated in its attempt 
to seize the lion’s share of the spoils of the 
Turkish war, it sued for mercy. But that was 
not until Roumania joined with the Servians, 
Montenegrins, Greeks, and Turks in attacking 
the Bulgarian forces. When a Roumanian 
army was within easy march of Sofia, the 
capital, and when Turkish troops had entered 
Adrianople, the Bulgarian cabinet, on July | 
22d, notified the powers that it was ready to | 
make peace if Servia and Greece would con- 
sent. The powers then began to use their | 
influence for peace. 
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“Bye, lo, bye my baby ! 

Prices are up in the sky. 

But Campébell’s fare, 

Is fair and square 

So all can buy low buy.” 





SOUP. 





CHICKEN 





“Here’s where good chickens go!”’ 


Yes; sure enough. We use 
the same choice selected poultry 
that you would use in making 
chicken soup at home. And you 


find plenty of the real, 


juicy 


chicken-meat in every plate of 





CHICKEN 





OUP 


Cambell. 





Ithasthe tempting home flavor 
and the rich nourishing quality 
which come only from good 
materials carefully prepared and 
generously proportioned. 


Try this perfect soup yourself. 
That is the only way to realize 


how good it is. 


And you could 


not imagine a dish more simply 


and easily served. 


Try it to-day. 


Your money back if 


not satisfied. 


21 kinds—10c a can 


Aspar. Clam Bouillon Ox -Tail 

Beef att Clam Chowder Pea 

Bouillon Consommé Pepper Pot 

Celery ulienne Printanier 

Chicken ock Turtle Tomato 

Chicken-Gumbo  Mulligatawn Tomato-Okra 
Okra) Mutton Brot Vegetable 


Vermicelli-Tomato 


Look for the red-and-white label 
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ONE WHO REMAINED TRUE. 


W HEN General 


Booth visited this 
country, ten or 
twelve years ago, he was 
entertained in Washing- 
ton by the late Senator 


tion Army. Mr. Hanna 
invited a number of emi- 
nent public men to meet 
General Booth at dinner, 
and a good many of them came prepared to 
find more amusement than edification, for the 
spiritual power of the old man was not so 
widely understood then as it was in later years. 

But General Booth’s dignified bearing and 
native force disarmed the scoffers, and the 
speech he made after the dinner affected the 
company of worldly-wise politicians in a 
remarkable manner. More than one man 
found his eyes wet with tears, and every one 
of them declared that he had seldom felt his 
moral nature so deeply stirred. 

Among other things, General Booth spoke of 
the Army’s work among the fallen women. 
He said: ‘‘There was a judge in New 
Zealand at whose house I stayed during a 
visit to that country. He was a sincere 
Christian, and interested in the work of the 





GENERAL BOOTH 


Salvation Army, but he said to me, ‘There is | 





Hanna, who had come to | 
have a very high regard | 
for the work of the Salva- | pathetic hitches from one step to another forced 





balusters were broken. 
half-way up the first flight. 


The boy was already 
1 could just make out 


the outlines of his little figure, and could hear him . 


still repeating, “I know where Mrs. Barlow lives.” 

The second flight of stairs was a hard pull for 
the boy. I saw that he clutched the rail with both 
hands, and half-lifted himself from one step to the 
next. One leg was certainly much shorter than 
the other! The boy was the victim of hip disease. 

When we reached the third flight of stairs, my 
brave little friend was panting heavily, and the 


him to greater and greater effort. Finally, as we 
neared the top, I caught him beneath the arms, 
and with a long swing, landed him, breathless, on 
the top step. He chuckled happily, but without 
pausing a moment, he hobbled off down the corri- 
dor. In front of a door he stopped, and with a 
glad note in his voice, called out: 

“There’s where Mrs. Barlow lives!” 

Looking down at the friendly little fellow point- 
ing at the door, I saw the misshapen limb, the 
torn blouse, and the bare feet. He was grimy 
with dirt. His was an uncouth little figure, 
indeed, but there was beauty in the spirit that 
lighted his upturned face. The sturdy determina- 
tion and kindly helpfulness of that lad with the 
maimed hip, who, to show me the way, had strug- 
gled up and up, in spite of the pain and difliculty, 
made my tears start. I hope 1 have learned the 
lesson he had to teach. 


* © 


SAVED BY HONEST LEATHER. 


Prof. A. P. Coleman and his companion, 
Mr. Frank Stover, were embarking at 
Beavermouth for a canoe trip seventy miles 


A 


one branch of your work, general, with which | down the Columbia River, “Old Uncle” warned 


I am not in sympathy, because I do not believe 
it can accomplish anything lasting. That is 
the work for abandoned women. 
woman has got to the bottom of the ladder, 
you cannot reform her permanently.’ 

**T told him what we had done with such 
women, and persuaded him to promise that 
he would go to one of our rescue homes and 
look into the matter for himself. I afterward 
learned that he did so. 

‘*He found a gentle, refined woman, a Sal- 
vation Army officer, in charge of the home; 
she showed him over the house and explained 
the work to him. As he was about to leave, 
he said, ‘This is very fine, and no doubt you 
believe you are doing good work, but can you 
tell me where there is to be found one woman 
who was as bad as she could be, who reformed 
under your care, and who has remained true?’ 

‘**Yes,’ said the officer, ‘I know a very 
striking case. She was an English girl, who 
at seventeen gave her heart to a man who 
betrayed her and left her. Crushed with the 
sense of her awful situation, and not daring 
to tell her parents, she went to London and 
drifted into a hospital there. When she left it 
she tried to get honest work, but failed, and 
was forced into an evil life. She began to 
drink, and sank so low that she was often 
picked up in the street dead drunk. 

***One hot day when she was lying in the 
gutter, jeered at by the street boys of the neigh- 
borhood, a Salvation Army laundry wagon 
came by, piled high with soiled clothes. The 
driver saw her, stopped his horse, let down 
the tail-board of the wagon, lifted the poor 
creature on it and strapped her there. He 
drove to the nearest Salvation Army rescue 
home, and gave the bundle of soiled woman- 
hood into the arms of the officers in charge. 

‘**They received her kindly, gave her a 
bath, and a comfortable bed. When she woke, 
they told her that they loved her and that 
they hoped she would stay with them. They 
said nothing about her sin, just treated her 
lovingly, and let her help in the tasks of the 
home. Weeks went by, and one day she broke 
down, weeping, and said, ‘‘I want to give 
my heart to the God Who has made you so 
kind to me. I want to be good.’’ God heard 
her and accepted her. For many years she 
has been at work helping others like herself to 
be good.’ 

***Can I actually see that woman?’ asked 
the judge. 

‘**T who speak to you am she,’ replied the 
officer. 

‘*Gentlemen,’’ said General Booth, ‘‘the 
skepticism of the man vanished forever as he 
looked into the gentle face of that woman so 
regenerated by the power of God that not a 
trace of her old evil life was visible; and now 
we have nowhere a more ardent supporter. ’’ 


* 


HE DID WHAT HE COULD. 


STOOD in the door, peer- 
| ing into the dark hallway 

of a big, ramshackle ten- 
ement building. Round an 
old wash-bench, that was 
propped against the outside 
of the building, a group of 
ragged children played. 

“I wonder where Mrs. 
Barlow lives?” I said, half- 
aloud. 

There was a stir round 
the wash-bench, and one 
unkempt little fellow eagerly disengaged himself 
from his playmates, and pushed by me into the 
darkness. “I know where Mrs. Barlow lives,” he 
said, scurrying across the long hall to the spiral 
staircase, dimly discernible in the blackness. I 
hurried after him. 

The stairs were badly worn, and most of the 








| them of an eighteen-mile cafion, and told them 
| that only one man, of many who had ventured, 
When a | had ever come through it alive. That was not 


exactly encouraging, writes Professor Coleman in 
his book, ‘“‘The Canadian Rockies,” but their 
traps were in the canoe, and they pushed off. 
Old Uncle’s parting words were, “Well, so long, 
boys! I wish ye may come back safe; but I 
wouldn’t risk my life in that boat.” 


That afternoon was one of enchantment. The 
great river swiftly took us out of man’s disfigured 
world, where ax and fire had done their wicked 
work, into the mysterious world of the mountains. 
Old Unele’s warnings were absurd, and our expe- 
dition looked very res. Then we began 
to hear a faint roar in the distance, and I noticed 
that the mountains crowded together a mile or 
two ahead in a way that looked ominous. All at 
once the trees parted to the left, and disclosed a 
downward swoop of water between walls of schist, 
and beyond that spouts of foam. It was Surprise 


——. 
e saw that it would not be safe to run any 
part of the rapids with our small canoe. Why 
not build a strong raft, and run swiftly and with- 
out labor down to Lake Kinbasket? There was 
lenty of lumber in the driftwood stacked = by 
he eddy. In some runaway boom logs there 
were iron spikes, which we chopped out and used. 

With much hammering, we fastened the timbers 
and planks together, and then tied the glacier 
es round each end of the raft to make it doubly 
strong. ‘ 

We made no haste in paddling across the eddy, 
for who knew what was beyond? Presently the 
current caught us, and I would have given much 
at that moment to go back, but it was too late. 

One pitch followed another; the waves half- 
smothered us at every leap. And now, right ahead, 
was the worst point of all—what the Ottawa 
.’ There was a strange 
sensation of sinking into the depths and then a 
doluge of water that leaped and trampled upon 
us. The raft struck heavily, and was nearly 
dragged from under us. 

The next moment we were above water again, 
half-strangled, but alive; we were sure, however, 
that the packs underneath the raft must have been 
torn from their fastenings. The current now mod- 
erated, and we gradually drew near the right 
bank. Frank caught an overhanging bough, and 
we soon moored our craft near the shore. 

Then we began to realize that without blankets, 


rifle, frying pan or ax life would not be a com- | 


fortable ing. 


In the midst of our lugubrious 
forebodings, 


rank caught sight of something 
black swaying in the water under the raft. There 
were the ~ 8, still enclosed in the waterproof, 
barely held at one end 7 the strap! We bi essed 
the honest leather of that ancient shawl-strap, 
and no longer felt like shipwrecked mariners on 
a desert island. 


® © 


PLAYING JOKES ON “CAT CRITTERS.” 


“ O, sir, none of the cat tribe can take a joke 
N with good grace,” ‘‘Desert Pete” declared. 
He addressed young Bob Derritt, very late 
of Boston, who hung breathless on the words of 
the old “desert man.” Before Pete spoke again, 
he tossed the frying-pan, with a graceful move- 
ment of the wrist, and the flapjack flew into the 
air, turned over and came down on its uncooked 
side. Bob had often read of that feat, but he had 
never before seen it. 


Waiting for the cake to brown, Pete pursued 
his subject. “A joke will take the conceit out of 
a feline critter mighty quick. They ain’t got a 
mite of humor. Corner a cat animal or take away 
its prey, and it’ll fight like a fiend; play a joke on 
it, and itll turn tail and run. They’ve got a heap 
of vanity, the man-killing critters have.” 

“But what kind of joke can you play on a moun- 
tain-lion?” inquired young Derritt. 

“Well, I recollect one we put up on an old fellow 
that had given the sheepmen considerable trouble. 
That beast was the craftiest I ever saw, besides 
being a fighter. Once when young Jim 
Prince took a shot at him, he nearly killed the 
boy, and then got away. One night, when I was 
riding from Barstow to this very camp, I got a 

limpse of the critter, but it was too dark to 
ollow his trail. It was during the dry season, 
so I calculated that Mr. Lion would come down 
to the springs for a drink. It was considerably 
more lonesome here then than it is now, and 
there yes a big herd ranging round right on this 
ground. 

“So the night after I saw the big cat, I fixed up 
a dummy with a pair of overalls and a hat, and 
laid it out so it looked right life-like, a-sprawling 
out by the spring. The figger laid there two nights, 
and nothing doing. On the third morning, bg 
about he pee e sheep started to act foolish, 
and I rolled over in Ld blanket just in time to see 
a yellow streak crawling out from a clump of tar- 
weed. As the beast wasn’t going toward the 
sheep, I kept quiet for a minute for fear 1 might 


‘seare him away. 


“Well, this fellow was comin’ for water, and he 
didn’t seem particular about mutton for break- 
fast, neither. He crept along mighty keerful. I 
could just make out his form, what with the dim 
light, and he so near the color of the dust. But he 
was making better time than I thought he was, 


| and I hadn’t made a move toward getting my gun, 
| when that lion all of a sudden leapt high in the 
r and bang! he came down on that stuffed suit 
of overalls. 
“If P’d’a’ been in them clothes, there wouldn’t 
have been any story, for Mr. Lion sure lit fero- 
cious. But it didn’t take him more’n a second to 
find out that he was fooled, and quick as a wink 
his whole body got limp with mortification. It 
tickled me so to see a dumb brute so shamed and 
| chagrined that 1 burst rigs, out laughing, and at 
| that the lion turned round with as sheepish a look 
| on his face as any human being could have, stuck 

his tail between his legs, and fairly loped off. 

And I was laughing so I clean forgot to get my 
gun until that yellow streak was so far away it 

| wa’n’t no sort of use trying to get a shot at him. 

| “About a month after that, y pardner, Sam 
| Cushing, cornered the lion one day up in Cajon 
Pass, and brought home his skin that night.” 


PROTEST 


Victor Starbuck! 















OD, I am sick of the hating, the cunning, the 
craft and the stealth; 
1 want to go back where the trees are waiting 
with brimming flagons of health. 


I am wearied to death of the clamor, the weighing 
of loss against gain ; 

I want to go back where the moon’s pale glamour 
lies white on the long-flowing lane, 


To return to the gossiping grasses, the dust and 
the sky and the dew, 

Where the night-wind whispereth low as it passes, 
and earth seems splendid and new. 


| I long to flee far from the ringing of coin and the 
blazon of type, 

Where the silence is sweet as a thrush’s singing, 
and silvern the cricket’s pipe. 


| Yea, let me go from the city, the fret and the 
fume and the stress, 

To fields where the clouds look down in pity, and 
night has a mother’s caress ; 


Where the wind-shaken leaves are sobbing; to 
stand ’twixt the sky and the sod, 

And feel the pulse of my spirit throbbing close to 
the heart of God. 


* © 


THE “BOMMI” FISH. 


© compare a person who is unadapted to his 
surroundings to “a fish out of water’’ is no 
longer accurate, for men of science have 
learned that several species of fish are quite at 
| home out of their native element. The climbing 
| perch and the lung-fish are examples. In the 
“Marvels of the Universe,” Sir H. H. Johnston 
describes another “land fish,” the bommi. 


Its scientific name is periophthalmus. English- 
men in West Africa speak of it as the “mud-skip- 
i but the natives always call this curious fish 

he bommi. 

The bommi is a member of the goby family of 
marine or estuarial fishes, most of. which are 
remarkable in One way or 
another for their fondness 
for walking or jumping over 
the ground, rather than 
petting through the water 

y the use of their fins. The 
bommi, indeed, is fast be- 
coming a land animal. It 
takes to the water durin 
the breeding-season, bu 
at other times it prefers to 
lie on the mud or sand, or 
‘to climb the trunks of 
mangroves or pandanus. 

However, it always stays 
near the water; in . 
. usually prefers to lie with 
, the end of its tail in the 
water. It has been said that it can oxygenate its 
blood through its very vascular tail-fin, which thus 
replaces the gills, That explanation, however, 
hardly accounts for the fact that the bommi often 
remains for long periods of time on the trunk of a 
tree a long way from the water. 

The traveler Pechuel-Loesche writes of the 
bommi fish that he observed on the Loango coast: 
“By bending and stretching their es, and 
pres emselves by the tail and fins, they 
advance in a series of very small hops. When 
they are basking in the mud, one of them will 
often give a sudden joyful jump; sometimes a 
whole school of them will be jumping and hop- 
ping about at play. I could never observe just 

ow they climbed trees, but suspect that they 
work upward by using their fins and tail much as 
they use them on the po. 
“They are very timid. At the first approach of 
danger, they raise themselves slightly by means 
of their fins; at the next alarm they duck flat, and 
then begin to hop vigorously in the direction of 
the water. When in full flight, their jumps are 
often two, three, or four times the length of their 
own bodies. In crossing shallow water, the 

refer to hop over it, instead of swimmin through 
t; a large number of them passing over the water 
in this way makes a curious splashing sound.” 

Like other members of the goby family, the 
bommi has turned its fore fins into very service- 
able arms, with appendages that resemble hands. 
But the hind limbs have simply become a sort of 
pedestal from which the fish can leap, or which he 
can use as a kind of sucker, in climbing trees. 

The back fins can be erected, and on account of 
their spikes, act as a slight protection. The 
creature’s real safeguard, however, lies in its 
=e flesh, which even the shore-birds seem 

slike 








The bommi is not in an hen | on the original 
line of ascent that was followe | the pristine 
types of fish that gradually turned into amphib- 
ians, and from amphibians into reptiles. It 
represents an independent attempt on the part of 
a modern fish to adopt a land life. 


® & 


LINCOLN AS PIANO- MOVER. 


N the “Personal Recollections” of Mrs. J. M. 
| Johns is one of those intimate reminiscences of 
Abraham Lincoln which, in recalling some triv- 
ial but characteristic incident of his life, serve so 
well to define the man to succeeding generations. 


Court was in session in Decatur, Illinois, and 
Judge David Davis presided. Court week was 
always looked for with great interest by the 

ople of the county seat. It was customary for 
he entire bar of the district to follow the court 
from county to county; but although most of the 
lawyers traveled to only three or four counties, 
Judge Davis, Mr. Lincoln, and Leonard Swett 
went the whole circuit; Davis because he had to, 








Lincoln because he loved it, and Swett because 
he loved their compen. ; 
It was in court wee my piano arrived in 
The wagon backed up to the steps of 
where I was staying, but. the 
question how to unload it puzzled us. Not a 
man was to be found except the landlord. Just 
then court adjourned, and a crowd appeared. 
The men gathered curiously round the wagon that 
blocked the entrance. 

“There is a piano in that box that this woman 
here wants some one to help unload,” explained 
the landlord. ‘Who will lend a hand ?”’ 

A tall gentleman stepped forward, and throwing 
off a big y Scotch wl, said,“‘Come on, Swett, 
you are the next biggest man.” 

That was my first meeting with Abraham Lin- 


coln. 
Mr. Lincoln went into the basement, where the 
landlord had a carpenter shop, and returned with 
two heavy timbers across his shoulders. With 
them he made a slide between the wagon and the 
front door-steps. He fe the piano unloaded, 
with the assistance of Mr. Linder and Mr. Swett, 
amid the jokes of the crowd. 
Before they had screwed the legs into place, 
er was announced, and the men hurried to the 
back porch, where there were two tin wash- 
basins, a long roller-towel, and a coarse comb 
for the guests. 
After dinner, Mr. Lincoln superintended the 
setting up of the piano, and even saw to it that it 
stood square in the center of the wall space. He 





received my thanks with a polite bow, and asked, 
“Do intend to follow court and give con- 
certs?’ The immense relief expressed on his 


countenance when I assured him that he would 
not be called upon to move the piano again was 


very amusing. 
“Then may we have one tune before we go?” he 
ge and I played ‘‘Rosin the Bow,” with varia- 
ons. 


Some one shouted, “Come on, boys, the judge 
will be waiting!’ After I had assured them that 
if they desired it, I would give my “first and only 
concert on this circuit” when they returned to the 
hotel in the evening, the crowd dispersed. 

That nie I played and sang numerous songs, 
all of which met with applause. As a finaic, 
I ag Doeth All Things Well,” after which 
Mr. Lincoln, in a very i manner, thanked me 
for the evening’s entertainment, and said, “Don’t 
let us spoil that song by any other music to-night.” 
Many times afterward I sang that song for Mr. 
Lincoln; he was always fond of it. 


* © 


A QUEER LAKE. 


SHORT time ago The Companion told of a 
A Swiss lake, Lake Marjelen, which at regular 

intervals completely disappears, and does 
not begin to refill until the following winter or 
spring. On these occasions it empties itself so 
rapidly that the Rhone rises several meters in a 
few hours, and overflows its banks. 


A Companion reader writes that it is not neces- 
so far as Switzerland in order to find a 
There is a pond in the center of 
Long Island, at the: present end of the Motor 
Parkway, called Lake Ronkonkoma. It has 
neither inlet nor outlet, and lies at the foot of the 
hills that form the bone of Long Island. 
Round its shore are many pretty summer homes. 
The trees about it are muc’ er and more beau- 
tiful than elsewhere on The waters 
of the lake are very clear and cold. In some 
places it seems bottomless. 

The strange thing about Lake Ronkonkoma is 
that it has a tide. Nota tide like the ocean, that 
rises and falls every twelve hours, but one that 
takes seven years to and seven more to fall. 
The difference between high water and low water 
mark is. between thirty and forty feet. Many 
scientific men have studied the curious phenom- 
enon, but no one has found out what causes this 
mysterious tide. Neither long-continued rains nor 
covers droughts affect the quantity of water in 

e lake.. 

The Indians used to hold the lake in great awe, 
and few dared to cross it in a canoe. There is a 
legend of one brave who, while fishing, was 
drowned in the lake; his was found six 
months re nearly ten miles away, in Long 

und. 


® © 


CRICKET A LA SUFFRAGETTE. 


N common with many other clubs, writes a con- 
| tributor to Punch, we of the Ditchlington Cricket 
Club begin our season with a trial match— 
Marries versus Singles, or Probables versus Possi- 
bles, or something of the sort. 


It has always been a dull affair at the best, and 
this year, with so much adverse criticism in the 
air, and so much talk of the need of brighter 
cricket, we were particularly anxious to make the 
= h more attractive. jut nobody had any 

eas. 

However, we got our brighter cricket all right. 
This, briefly, is what happened: 

All the buckles, we found, had been removed 
from the club 8. 

A quantity of plaster of Paris had been placed 
in the wicket-keeper’s gloves. As usual, he held 
his hands under the tap before putting on the 
gloves, and the gloves subsequently to be 
removed with the aid of a chisel. 

The new ball exploded with terrific force the 
first time it struck the ground. 

The bowling screens collapsed simultaneously, 
and revealed a number of scurrying females and 
two large flags inscribed, ““Votes for Women!” 

And then we had to abandon the game, and rush 
to extinguish the fire in the pavilion. 


* 


ENOUGH SAID. 


E was a Scottish advocate, and in his pleading 
he had several times pronounced the word 
“enough” as if it were “enow,” writes a 

contributor to Tit-Bits. 
“Mr. ——,” the Pudge remarked at length, “in 
ment we sound the ‘ough’ as ‘uff’—‘enuff,’ not 


“Verra weel, ma lord,” continued the self-pos- 
sessed pleader, “of this we have said enuff; and 
I come, ma lord, to the subdivision of the land in 
dispute. It was wren i, ma lord, into what 
in England would be called pluffland—a pluffland 
being as much land asa pluffman can pluff in one 


day, and pluffmen — 
ut his lordship could not withstand the ready 
repartee, and burst into a laugh, saying: 

Ri | ——. Mr. ——; we know ‘enow’ of the 
Scottish language to understand your argument.” 





2 


WEATHER BUREAU PLEASE NOTICE. 


DANE who owned a farm in Kansas applied 
for naturalization papers, says an exchange. 
The judge asked him: 


“Are you satisfied with the general conditions 
of the country ?” 

“Vas,” drawled the Dane. 

“Does the form of government suit you?” 
queried the — : 

“Yas, yas; only I would like to see more rain,” 
replied the farmer. 
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THE CUCKOO’S SONG. 
BY EDNA BOURNE HOLMAN. 


My cuckoo, so the grown-ups say. 

In his carved chalet on the wai I, 
Speaks just the same from hour to hour, 
And does not change his voice at all: 

“Cuck-0o!” 


He pops out when cog-wheels and things 
Tell him to move; he flaps his wings. 
And this one song, —_ say, he sings: 





wy I feel sure my cuckoo has 
— song for early morn; 
To “J me know ’tis time to wake, 
He fairly blows a vel horn! 
“Toot! ad 


His daybreak call beside my bed 
Would rouse the oom siest sleepyhead! 


Allegretto 
con moto, 





Then once when comething had been done 
Which wasn’t very g 
That cuckoo looked a) me "and sighed, 
As in his door he st 
“You! You!”- 


It made me wish I’d not been bad, 
To hear his little song so sad: 


PP 
Andante 
sostenuto. 


t 











I’ve often seen him make a bo 
And say, “How ~~ ” oh be polite ; 
But if some ladies come to t 
He interrupts with ‘all his night: 
“Pooh! Pooh!’ 


As if their talk he’d overheard, 
And had not liked one single word! 


ea 


But when I wake up in the night, 
My cuckoo seems a solemn ird ; 
He chants like any downy owl 
The gentlest song I ever heard: 
“To-whoo!’ 











He dreams he’s in a forest tree, 
I think, and softly says to me: 


Andante 





On rainy days, when all the boys 
Play hide or tag, and run about 
Up attic, then he chimes —_ in; 
lings up. the stairs a joll ly shout: 
“Scoot! Scoot! 


When through the house that whoop 
resounds, 
We run like foxes, deer, or hounds. 


Vivace. 





If babies ery, he bawls, ‘‘Boohoo!” 
When I’ve a cold he’ll always cough; 
If children crowd too near his weights, 
“Shoo! shoo!” he says, to drive them off. 
. 





“I’m sure, no cuckoo of your size,” 

I say to him, “‘is half so wise!” 

In happy tones, my bird replies: 
“True! True!” 





THE MISSING QUARTER. 
BY C. H. ERNST. 


Na Saturday morning Philip Hartley 
QO was sent on an errand that made him 

feel just as if he were grown up, like his 
big brother, Rod, who wore a watch and chain, 
and who sometimes jingled money in his 
pockets. Phil’s mother put three shining 
silver coins into his hand, —each one a quarter 
of a dollar,—and told him to go down to Peter 
John’s cobbler shop for his shoes, which were 
having new soles and heels put on, so that he 
could wear them on Sunday. Also she gave 
him a penny to spend at Miss Mary’s candy 
store on the way home. 

Phil had never before been trusted with so 
much money, and it made him feel very big 
and proud. He dropped the four coins into 
his trousers pocket, and jumped up and downa 
few times to hear the tinkling, jingling sound. 

Then, with a happy ‘‘Good-by !”’ he ran out 
into the sunshiny garden, crawled through 
a hole in the picket fence, and made his way 
into the lane that led to the village road. 

For a while he kept his hand in his pocket, 
and tightly gripped the four coins, as if he had 
feared that they would take wings and fly; 
but a little later he let them toss about and 
clink together, and when he came to the old 
oak in the lower branches of which Brother 
Rod had built a snug little tree-house, he 
almost, if not quite, forgot about them. 

The ladder seemed to call him to mount its 
tiny rounds, and to sit in the broad, comfort- 
able seat above, where the breeze was whis- 
pering among the leaves. 

He had never been up alone before, but now 
he felt old enough even to build a tree-house 
himself. He climbed quickly upward, and 





THE NEST. 


All day I watched a busy crow 
Who built a deep, soft nest 
With twigs and tiny bits of fluff, 
Where baby crows might rest. 
That night I dreamed that mother 
made 
A cozy nest for me, 








DRAWN BY M. B. ALLAN 


BY M. BULLER- ALLAN. 


And that I had a little bed 
Up in a shadowy tree; 

And that I chatted with the birds 
That swung upon the pine. 
Oh, how I wish that dream were 

true, 
And that the nest were mine! 








in a moment had reached the house. One side! John, reaching for Phil’s shoes, which looked 


knotted limbs, with here and there a board | 
to fill the spaces. 

From this shady perch he could see the | 
village and the lake; but soon he heard the | 
brows clock striking nine, and he scrambled | 
down to the lane again, and trotted straight | 
| along to Peter John’s cobbler shop, opened the | 
| door, and shouted, ‘‘Hello!’’ 

‘Good morning, Friend Philip !’’ said Peter | 


= open, and the floor was made of huge | 
| 


as good as new. ‘‘I suppose you’ve come for 
your boots.’’ 

‘*Yes, and I’ve got the money, too,’’ said 
| Phil, putting his hand into his pocket. 

When he withdrew it, there was the penny, 
but there were only two of the shining silver 
coins. One of the quarters was gone! 

‘*Why, I had it just a minute ago!’’ Philip 

| cried, and he put his hand into his pocket 
again; but the quarter was not there. 











HE COULD NOT BELIEVE THAT HE HAD LOST SO MUCH MONEY! 


DRAWN BY 
NANA BICKFORD 











Suddenly a lump came into the boy’s throat, 
and the tears tried to fill his eyes. He could 
not believe that he had lost so much money! 

**Well, now,’’ said Peter John, kindly, ‘‘I 
wouldn’t feel too bad. Perhaps you can find 
it again,’’ and he kept right on wrapping up 
Philip’s shoes in the paper that he had pulled 
from under his stool. 

**I’m going back to try,’’ declared the boy, 
and he ran out of the shop quickly, so that 
his friend, the cobbler, could not see the tears 
in his eyes. 

Along the road he looked carefully, but 
never a glint of silver in the dust did he see. 
He hunted under the oak-tree, and even 
climbed to the house in the branches, but the 
quarter could not be found; and after a weary 
search, Philip went sadly back to the shop to 
tell Peter John all about it. 

The cobbler still sat on his stool, mending 
boots. There was a twinkle in the eyes behind 
his spectacles as he took the two quarters, and 
gave Philip the shoes. 

**Perhaps some fine day that missing quarter 
will turn up,’’ he said, and shook his head, 
and chuckled, when the boy tried to make him 
take the penny, too. 

But Phil never expected to see the silver 
coin again, and indeed it was a long time before 
it came to light. 

One winter evening more than a year later, 
Phil was sitting in the big leather armchair, 
close to the pleasant glow of the open fire. 
Sticks that had been chopped from the very 
oak that had held Rod’s playhouse were lying 
in the wood-basket, for the old tree had been 
cut down when the lane was widened. 

Philip bent forward to place another piece 
on the embers, when the firelight, of a sudden, 
sent forth a shining ray from something em- 
bedded in the stick that he was grasping. 
The next moment he shouted: 

**Mother, here’s the missing quarter !’’ 

There; to be sure, was the coin, almost 
covered by wood that had grown round it in 
the crook of a limb, where it had lain since 
Philip climbed up into the tree-house. 

The next day Peter John, the cobbler, was 
surprised to see Phil rush into his shop, 
with a stick of wood under his arm. 

‘*Now what in the world have you got 
there?’’ he asked, and he laughed aloud when 
Philip showed the silver coin in its strange 
resting-place. 


~—Siaa* 


DOROTHY’S FIND-OUT CLUB 
BY GERTRUDE W. FIELDER 


OROTHY sat down on the ground and 
[) watched Worker, the ant. ‘Please tell 
me what you are doing,’’ she said. 

‘“T am building a door for my house,’’ 
answered the ant. ‘‘I had a nice one, but 
the gardener stepped upon it and spoiled it. 
This round hole is my new door.’ 

‘*Where are the windows ?’’ asked Dorothy. 

‘*We have no windows,’’ said the ant, 
‘‘although our houses are forty stories high.’’ 

‘*O my!’’ exclaimed Dorothy. ‘‘I wish that 
I could see into your house.’’ 

‘*If you could,’’ said the ant, ‘‘you would 
notice long, broad halls, that lead to different 
parts of the house, and small rooms that open 
from them. ’’ 

‘*All the dwellers of the garden build their 
houses differently,’’ mused Dorothy. ‘‘What 
are you doing now, please?’’ 

‘*Brushing my clothes, for you must know 
that we are very clean creatures. We use our 
hairy fore legs as clothes-brushes, as you see 
me doing now. Our saliva is our soap, and our 
soft tongues are our sponges. ’’ 

Dorothy laughed. ‘‘Now please tell me 
about your children, ’’ she said. 

‘*We are very attentive to the children. On 
rainy days we carry them down to the lower 
stories, where it is dry, and on warm days we 
carry them to the upper stories; sometimes 
we carry them out into the sunshine. But I 
must go now.’’ 

And the ant disappeared. 

As Dorothy leaned over and’ peeped down 
the small round opening, something struck her 
on the hand with a bump! She looked down, 
and saw Sir Grasshopper, dressed in his jacket 
and trousers and cap of bright green. He 
gave a flying leap into the air. 

‘*Tell me, how can you jump so easily?’’ 
enid Dorothy. 

‘*See my hind legs,’’ said the gre asshopper ; 
‘**they are twice as long as the others.’ 

‘*How do you build your house?’’ asked 
Dorothy. 

‘*We do not build, we make our home among 
the grasses. Perhaps you have noticed that 
my coat is the color of grass—the color is my 
protection. ’” 

‘*Tell me about your babies,’’ said Dorothy. 

‘*When baby grasshoppers are hatched, they 
look very much like their mothers and fathers, 
except that their wing-covers are not wholly 
grown. But I cannot stay here a moment 
longer,’’ he said, and away he hopped. 


” 
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ceous Denti frice.’’ The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. | 





o — 
For Headache 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate | 
Especially recommended for relief of headache 
caused by summer heat, brain fag or tired nerves. [ Adv. 





MONKEY CLEVERNESS. 


HETHER animals can actually reason or 

not is a perpetually debated question. 
Occasionally, as Mr. George Jennison shows in 
the Manchester Guardian, it is decidedly diffi- 
cult to explain the doings of some animals on the 
ground of mere instinct. 


For cleverness, even dogs and elephants must 

give way to monkeys. For the last thirty years 
| ours have pos ved their own water or drawn it 
from a well. h learns from the others in the 
cage. Mr. Fitzsimons of Port Elizabeth gives the 
chacma baboon of South Africa a very high oa 
It is sometimes used, he says, “instead of a 

lead the front span of oxen,” and he wants us to 
| believe that it can count. Our own young speci- 
men is —— very clever; in a day it learned to 
use a slot machine; and it will not put more than 
| a single penny in an empty machine. It was, I 
| believe, a monkey of this species that was fitted 
| with a pair of spectacles in Breslau Gardens, and 
[perfectly appreciated their use. It wore them 
iW ith paw treated them with respect, and care- 
| fully folded them after use. 

Ordinary bolts are quite useless to impriso 
| orang-utans, and a nail at the head of the bolt is 
so ineffectual that our keeper always fastens the 
bolts with a screw. The beasts probably draw 
the bolts and nail by chance at first, but they 
| quickly learn how to repeat the trick. 
Indiseriminate feeding is bad for apes, and we 
| keep them behind double bars, as much out of 
harm’s way as possible. But people or on ° 
ing to feed them, and a large number of nuts 

in front of the cages, apparently out of — of 
the animals. One day a chimpanzee passed his 
blanket throu the ars threw it on the nuts, 
and dragged them in. We took away the blan- 

ket and gave him a stick, with which he also got 
the nuts by ae them toward the ca . 
But he could never learn the advantage o 
crooked handle. 

Herr Kerbert tells me their orang-utan has 





TO REMOVE DANDRUFF 
Prevent falling hair, remove crusts and scales, and 
allay itching and irritation of the scalp, frequent 
shampoos with Cuticura soap, assisted by occasional 
dressings with Cuticura ointment, afford the speediest 
and most economical treatment. They assist in pro- 
moting the growth and beauty of the hair by removing 
those conditions which tend to make it dry, thin, and 
lifeless, often leading to premature grayness and loss 
of hair. Cuticura soap and ointment are also most 
valuable in the treatment of itching, burning, bleed- 
ing, pimply, and crusted skin and scalp humors of 
young and old. A single hot bath with Cuticura soap 
and gentle anointing with Cuticura ointment are often 
sufficient to afford immediate relief. For liberal 
sample of Cuticura soap and ointment sent free with 
s2-p. Skin Book, address post-card to ‘ Cuticura,” 
Dept. 2A, Boston, Mass. [Adr. 








PANTRY CLEANED 
A WAY SOME PEOPLE HAVE. 
a | 

A doctor said: “Before marriage my wife | 
observed in summer and country homes, coming 
in touch with families of varied means, culture, 
tastes and discriminating tendencies, that the 
families using Postum seemed to average better 
than those using coffee. 

“When we were married two years ago, Postum 
was among our first order of groceries. We also 
put in some tea and coffee for guests, but after 
both had stood around the pantry about a year 
untouched, they were thrown away, and Postum 
used only. 

“Up to the age of 28 I had been accustomed to 
drink coffee as a routine habit and suffered 


bol . : zone a step further. There are palms in the a) 
constantly from indigestion and all its relative house, and the orang-utan used iyr-4 of blanket 
disorders. Since using Postum all the old com- | t 0 get palm-leaves. When the palms were put 
plaints have completely left me and I sometimes | farther away, the tore the strip of blanket 

ronder if I ever had them.” down the middle,—almost but not q wis _ J a 
wonde so that it was nearly twice as long. is he 


Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Write for booklet, “The Road to Wellville.” 

Postum comes in two forms. 

Regular (must be boiled ). 

Instant Postum doesn’t require boiling but is 
prepared instantly by stirring a level teaspoonful 
in an ordinary cup of hot water, which makes it 
right for most persons. 

A big cup requires more and some people who 
like strong things put in a heaping spoonful and 
temper it with a large supply of cream. 

Experiment until you know the amount that 


could reach the palm-leaves 

Apes understand the action of a lock. We 
taught the first Consul to unlock. his door, and | y 
was amusing to see him choose the right ke 
let himself out. But the experience tau, oo ~~ 
never to teach another. Twice he was found at 
aa ze in the gardens; he must have opened with 

ols of his own two simple locks, and then 
wabetied a door. 

Mr. Hagenbeck tells me that a chimpanzee, 
about two years ago, took the key from the keep- 
er’s coat and managed to unlock the door. After 
the first escapade, the door was fastened by a 
bolt far above reach, and he was given a cage 
companion. Alone, or aided by her, he pulled a 
pleases your palate and have it served that way in | Small box to the foot of the door; she got on it 
the future and he, on her shoulders, drew the bolt and free 

~ “8 , | them both. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. | But our koolokamba marks the height of animal 
intelligence. It has not only discovered what a 
lock is for, but it actually made a key that opened 
it. This it did hanging from the bars by the right 
hand, while with the left it poked a stick into the 
keyhole, biting off splinters until the end fitted 
the square aperture. We let the creature per- 
form the feat a second time, to prove that it was 
not a matter of chance. Then we screwed the 
door up 


& © 


THE BATH IN PARIS. 


MERICAN tourists when they visit Paris 
find unexpected difficulties in gratifying their 
| desire for a bath. Conditions are slowly chan- 
| ging for the better, however, and some of the 
hotels have introduced bath-rooms, an innova- 
tion brought about mainly to satisfy American 
| demands. A writer in the New York Sun tells 
| how the bath is usually enjoyed: 
| Like most intimate affairs in France, the bath 
vartakes of the nature of a public function. 
here is also a choice in the matter. The ambu- 
lance bath was one franc fifty a bath, or you got 
la season ticket for one france twenty. A man 
wheels a hand-cart, which carries a receptacle 
| filled with hot water, surmounted i & a tub, to 
your door. He brings the tub up on his head to 
your room, and returns with the hot water, two 
covered pailfuls at a time. He then retires to 
the courtyard, and waits till you have finished the 
| bath. His cheerful whistle floats up to - 
| window to the accompaniment of your splashin 
| as a reminder that you should not linger—w ch 
| you are not tempted to do in the cramped quar- 














Bent Bones 
Give Your Feet a Chance! |i 


— . and twisted into ordinary, un- | 
natural shoes, as in the above X-ray, 
your feet are being done a cruel injustice. They 
cry out with corns, bunions, callouses, etc. 


Let them be healthy and happy. Rice & 


Hutchins Educators will do it. | ters of a French bathtub. ‘ 
. ne foreign lady’s bath is a sort of a day 
Distinguished looking, finely built, comfort- | for the nei tH , If frequent, the arent is 


able shoes that fit your feet exactly as your feet 
were made; without binding, and without a 


| 
particle of looseness. IF 


discussed by the neighbors across the way. 
| “Truly, oe 7 dear ; amd are bien des million- 
aires, ces d /” And the children 

flock to count nt the ils a they are turned out. 
Ni of this is well caleulated to make the 


'Schools, Colleges and Camps. 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will 
be pleased to send to any one requesting it a Cata- 
logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University. Kindly indicate 
whether you have in mind one for boys or girls, 


The Curtis School for Young Boys 


Brookfield Center, Conn year. 2 hours from New York. 
A wholesome life in the a rood hills of the Berkshires. Con- 
stant and careful attention to — eS. 
Separate room for each boy. nasium. 
Terms $700. Booklet. FREDERICK 's. cul TIS, Prin. 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 














and if you have any preference as to its location. Upper School — Thorough P apie for college and 
Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, pom na a Athletic fields and gymnasium with 
+ Swi min; 
The Youth’s C , Mass. Lower School—Special home care and training of 
younger ° boys. Graded classes. Outdoor sports. Catalog. 
4 Department of K. GiFFORD, Ph.D., Principal, Providence, R. 





HARVARD DENTAL SCHOOL 


Harvard University 


Modern cauipmen nué, Boston, Mass. New buildings. | Bradford Academy for Young Women 
—* SS ies for resale - Bespes af D. ~ > BRADFORD, MASS. 
Ce ica ‘om ory sc’ accep 
ipod reparatc Seog tegen 111th year opens September 17. ate. miles from Boston. 


Catalog. EUGEN 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


18 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal. 
xeoanee 5 A Kindergarten, Primary — Playground 
e for booklet or appointm: 


WHEATON COLLEGE FOR mR WOMEN. 


(30 miles from BOSTON.) Educates “ty the 2 np or 
= profession of teaching. A. B. de; ealthful location. 
7 buildings. Liberal Ss 


Members! ip limit 
Cole DD. LL tp 


Kiso heaton as 2 courses 

College. Catalog. Rev. Samuel 

n | Worcester Domestic Science School 
One and two-year Normal and os courses. - Trains for 
teachers of cookery, sewing, mai housekeepers. 
The only school devoted folly 10 to > iormal ic —— 


traini: Graduates aay A encene s. Addres: 
ian Pa WETHERED, 61 Institute Road, Worcester 


Zq\\ The Sanford School sié¢e"cex 
farm. 


modern 300-acre 


Address the Principa! 
MISS LAURA A. KNOTT, A. M. 


The Campbell School }indsor.conn. 


A home school for 
op ofall ages. Beautiful suburban location. Care- 

ul supervision of study. Regular courses, Special 
work in Music, ace ——— Domestic Science. 


Posse Normal “School of po 
46 St. Botolph Street, Boston, Mass. 

Courses of one, two and three dicat¢ Positions for gradu- 

ates. Similar courses in Medical — For full 

particulars apply to The Secre 


Emerson College of Oratory 


os may ye te Oratory, Literature and Ped- 
America. Summer Sessions. %$3d 
Address, 























. 


year opens Sept. 23d. 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean, 
Huntington Chambers, Boston, Mass. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY i0¥ 


BOYS 
Easthampton, Mass. 73d year. Five buildings, in- 
cluding residence halls. cottage and gymnasium. All 
outdoor sports. e hall 


and preparatory departments. 
Write for catalogue. 
JOSEPH H. SAW YER, L. H. D., Principal, Box B. 





Conn. a 
out-of-doors, 





experienced teachers. 
one ll as for all colleges. A summer session. 
D. 8. SANFORD. -» Headmaster, Box T. 


sessing Rae 
Wayland Academy *W Beaver Dam, 











Affiliated  - age of ex Both sexes. 8th pease Th EI S h . | f Gi | 
a | athietle field, ‘y-mile track; large lake. Endowment $250,000; e y C 00 or Ulf S 
expense: nses $280. Piano, violin, vocal music, Soe. sten- 
ography. Catalogue. "Edwin P. Brown, P. 0. Box DZ. Acountryschool. One hourfroin New York. 
Che Fannie a, | e Smith Ely Court, G 








Froebel Kindergarten and Craining School 

We have found the demand for our graduates greater than we 
can supply. One and two year course. For catalogue address 
Fannie A. Smith, Principal 357 Lafey tte St 


9 Todd Seuinary For Boys 


Woodstock, Ill. 1 hour from Chicago. 66th 
year. Our ideal — “For Every Todd Boy a 
Good Citizen.’’ Highly commended to moth- 
ers. Every graduate has succeeded. Northern 
SummerCamp. NOBLE HILL, Principal. 


Boston, Massachusetts 38th year begins Sept. 29th 
SCHOOL OF THE 
-_MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Instructors: Department of Drawing and Painting—Frank 
W. Benson, Visiting Instructor. . L. Hale, F. A. Bosley, 
W. James, L. P. Thompson, R. McLellan, A. K. Cross; Defart- 
ment of Modeling—B. L. Pratt; Department of Design—i 
Elliott, H. H. Clark, G. J. Hunt. SCHOLARSHIPS—Paige and 
Cummings Foreign Scholarships, Helen Hamblen, Gardner, and 
Ten School Scholarships. Write for circular. 


Address ALICE F. BROOKS, Manager. 


Conn. 
MASSACHUSETTS, New Bedford, 325 Purchase a 


New Bedford ” Textile: School = DO tration fn mart of 


three year courses — 
lucrat: e positions in textile and allied industries. 
catalog. WILLIAM E. HATCH, President and Manager. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
543 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.), Boston, Mass. 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 

Frankuin T. Kurt, Principal. 


INGLESIDE 


A School for Girls. The Misses Tew! . Principals. 
New Milford, Litchfield County, Connecticut. 


Cushing Academy 
Endowment permits all the advantages of a high- Ye 
school for $300 a year. College certificate. Music. Six 
| buildings. ‘a Dormitory. Laboratories. Athletic field. 

tional. Write for illustrated booklet. 
HS. Cowell, A. M.. Prin., Ashburnham, husetts 
for Physical 


The Sargent School 7,527: 


The largest normal school for physical education 
in the world. Sessions at all seasons of the year. 
Address for booklet 

Dr. D. A. SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass. 


Wilbraham Academy 


% 















































WORCESTER 
For Boys ACADEMY 80th Year 


160 boys —— in last 4 “ans g for 31 different colleges and 
professional schools. Alumni in 43 states and 15 foreign 
countries. Enrollment represents 25 states and 10 foreign 
countries. Classical and scientific courses for general edu- 
cation. eyes oe of 20 gaperienced men. Standards of schol- 








° arship the h st. School spirit broad and democratic. 
Fits Boys for Life and for College Work. Only boys ot h character admitted. Scholarship aid for 
worthy boys d ee s graded physical 


Remodeled Rich Hall, one of the most convenient, comfort- 
able and ae arte dormitory } homes in New id ete. talogue. 
ylord W. D , Wild Mi 


W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D.,91 asthe 8t., Worcester, Mass. 


The Taconic School 














Quincy Mansion School 


FOR G Lakeville, Conn. 
FOR GIRLS Grericeking Beautiful Lake in the 
Berkshire Hills. Girls taught how to study. 


Wollaston, Massachusetts 


Thorough college preparation. Music, Art, Lit- 


erature, Domestic Science. New gymnasium. 








In historic Quincy. Beautifully located Tennis, basketball, boating. Winter sports. 
six miles from Boston. Attractive es- Miss Lilian Dixon, A. B., Principal. 

tate. Ample grounds for outdoor recrea- Miss Catharine Burrowes, A. B., 

tion. Artificial lake for boating and Associate Principal 





skating. Three fine buildings. Large 
library. Gymnasium. Special and grad- 
uate courses of study. Advantages in 
Art, Music and Languages. Domestic 
Science. College preparation and certifi- 
cate. Large corps of experienced teachers. 
For Year Book address, 


Mrs. HORACE M. WILLARD, Principal 























No more foot-ills for any man, woman or 


child in Rice @ Hatchins Edccaton! Neo one of keen embarrassment for the foreign lady. 
more painful “ breaking-in,” either. Educators 
start right and stay right. iin 
Accept ine Rice & Hutchins Educat 
EDUCATOR Simeded oth cole S135 be laloon: BERBERINE BELIEF. 
. ~ ao ded Meo, AL, ee | VERYTHING that goes wrong is attributed by 


the Berberines, a tribe of the Sudan, to the 
devil. Ethel S. Stevens, in ‘““My Sudan Year,” 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


U 
Eos 


REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 
“Lets the foot grow 
as it should” 


“boy’s” coming to him one day and announcing, 
“The devil is in the house.” 


“Oh,” said the bishop, “that is very interesting! 
When did he arrive ?” ” el - 
“He came in with the cook from the souk market 
yesterday evening.” 
“Really?” commented the bishop, puzzled. 
“Yes, and in r—~ night he came out of the cook 
and passed into 
“He wen yar cupboard 
“He wen e cu and broke Dl, 
hy the top of the far — 
A light broke in on = bishop. 
“Oh, he was after the jam! 
some ?”” 
| Yes,” said the boy, “he did!” 
| The idea of devil-possession is not merely an 
| elaborate form of excuse; the native servant 
| really believes in it. 






| 
| 
| 
| 
* 


“Comfortable 
Asan Old Shoe, 
Yet Proud to 


Pass a Mirror” & 


& 


HIS ORDINARY METHOD. 


ROFESSOR Sawyer was a deliberate man and 
accurate as well; no amount of rheumatism 
could change him in either of those particulars. 


His wife, who had left him groaning and appar- 
ently crippled in his room, was startled to see him 
limp painfully into the kitchen an hour later. 

“O professor,” she cried, hurrying to meet him, 
and provide a comfortable resting-place, “how in 
the world did you get out of bed and down here?” 

y de-grees, my dear,” said her husband, his 
brow drawn with pain; “‘by de-grees.” 











RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 
World’s Shoemakers to the Whole Family 
18 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Makers of the Famous All America and Signet 


Shoes for Men, and Mayfair Shoes for Women 





quotes a story told her by Bishop Gwynne of his. 











Holderness School | 


FOR BOYS Plymouth, N. H. 


The Weston School 
For Girls 


43 St. James St., Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 


Situated on a quiet hilltop street, with 
large grounds for outdoor sports. 

Special courses in household sciences and 
handicrafts, including sewing, dressmaking, 
cooking, household buying, decoration, social 
customs and complete home management. 


pepe for Colleges and Technical Schools. 
with the hest grade schoo! 
ition is moderate. 


is in New 
En —! | ay the tu Individual 
influ and instruction. New gym jum. 
Athletic field, running track. 34th year. 


Rev. LORIN WEBSTER, L. H.D. 
Rector 











| 
| 


I suppose he ate | f 





College preparatory and general courses. 
Fits girls for life as well as for examinations. 


Mrs. Elisabeth Mathews-Richardson, A.B., Principal 




















GITUATED in an attractive and healthful New England town with 
all the advantages of a country school. Outdoor sports, Gym- 

nasium. Modern equipment. 

There is a happy spirit of good-fellowship between teacher and pupil. 

College Entrance Certificate. General Courses. Household Arts and 

Crafts. Special advantages in Music, Literature and Science. 

Thirty-ninth year opens Sept. 17, 1913. For information address 


Miss EMILY GARDNER MUNRO, A.M., Principal 


SAINT 
MARGARET’S 
SCHOOL 


Waterbury, Conn. 

















FOR BOYS 


LLEN SCHOO West Newton, Mass. 


A school where boys are made self-reliant. 


Strong traditions. Maximum preparation for all colleges and 
scientific schools. Teacher for every six boys. Music. Manual 
Training. Drawing. Modern equipment. Six buildings. 

Gymnasium. Swimming Pool. Athletic Field. Junior . 
School for younger boys. Send for illustrated catalogue. RECITATION HALL = 


Gist 
Year 
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WISCONSIN, Lake Geneva and Highland Park, Ill. 


Northwestern Military and Naval Academy 


A select school with a high standard of Academic work, =< angen 
ed by the physical, moral and efits of a pes en 
Naval life. Limited enrollment; references required Catal Cai ve 
Address Col. R. P. D 


New Haven Normal ‘School of Sane a 


bn York St., New Haven, Connecticut. 
1 ——— as. 


fa zr tor teaching physical trainin d playgro: work, 
Dorm = tories, boathouse and athletic f field owned ~ yb the 
a Summer session. Cat: alogu' 


The Vermont Academy For Boys 


Saxtons River, Vermont. An ideal school for wholesome 
training and thorough education. Special attention to life in the 
open. Certificate to colleges. Lower school for ein boys. 
Terms,§$400-$500. GEORGE B. LAWSON, A.M., D.D., Principal. 


RUMSEY HALL 


County, C 
A home school for young boys in the Litchfield Hills. Particular 
attention to the formation of manly character. Athletics and gym- 
nasium under supervision. Three hours from New York. Address 
LOUIS H. SCHUTTE, M.A., Headmaster, Box C. 


The Wheeler School 32. 


76 acres. Athletic fields. Modern buildings. Prepares a — 
and scientific schools. Agriculture, Domestic Science, Music. 
Liberal endowment ‘mits the best at moderate rates. Address 
Cc. P. Kendall, Prined North Stonington, Connecticut. 


MASS. COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY 


Chartered 1897. Right to confer Doctor's degree given by the 
pee od Faculty of 30 Osteopathic physicians in active practise. 
Instruction in science and practise largely individual. Term — 
Sept. 15th. Write for catalogue. 15 Craigie 8t., 


Waltham School for Girls 


A moderate priced Country School. 20 minutes from 
Boston. Primary to college. Household arts. Earnest 
work and wholesome play. Outdoor sports. 6 buildin 

—fireproof dormitories. 54th year. Address GEORGE 
B. BEAMAN, Ph.D., Principal, Waltham, Massachusetts. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


‘NATICK, MASS. 
A College es School for Girls. Seventeen miles from 
Boston. Forty Acres. Athletic Fields. Four Buildings. Gymnasium. 
Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 


Hopkins Hall 


Burlington, Vi An endowed school for girls. 130 acres overlook- 
ing Lal e Champlain. Modern buildings. Outdoor sports. Upper 
and lower school. College preparatory and general courses. 
Write for circular. ELLEN SETON OGDEN, Principal. 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


Yo ‘4 men and young women find here a homelike 
atmosphere, thorough and efficient Conees in every 
de: ent of a bread culture, a loyal and heipf: 
spirit. Liberal endowment permits — terms, $300 per 

year. S Course in Dom nce. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 
SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty ee in the history, form. struc- 
ture and wring - the Short-Story a by J. Berg 
Esen Lippincott’s mY 

250- vt  eaiaites Sree. rite to-day. 
THE HOME bay ag Kee rg E SCHOOL, 
Department 8 ringfield, 


Dr. Esenwein 
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For SUNBU 
this cooling, soothing emol- 
lient will quickly relieve 
and soon — tender, 














PUZZLING ANEMONES. 


URING the cool season, the tides on the 

coast of north Queensland offer peculiar 
facilities to the observer of the tropic sea. Mr. 
E. J. Banfield explains in his recent book, “My 
Tropic Isle,” that the lowest spring-tide in winter 
exposes far more of the reefs than the lowest tide 
of summer. In many places on this reef little 
secrets, well-kept throughout the rest of the 
year, are boldly proclaimed when the sea retreats, 


There is one, a = y! common anemone, a huge 
fellow of a rich cobalt blue, that opens out like a 
—— ~@ late with convoluted edges. Being an ani- 

it possesses senses that the most highly 
specialized vegetable lacks. It has the power of 
waving its spikelets, and each of the thousands 
of oe tentacles that cover the spikelets 
seems Ssess ——a action. A —_ 
all, no pe t, contribute to the sustenance of t 
animal, they rest from their labors, or assume 
great activity at will. 

It is natural to suppose that the diet of such an 
animal a | be of microscopic proportions. The 
other day 1 happened on one that had seized a 
fish about four inches long, and seemed to be 
greedily sucking ‘it to death The fish was still 
alive, and as it looked up at me with a pathetic 
gleam in its watery eyes, I released it. It was 

languid—indeed, so feeble and faint that it 
oon iid not swim away. Aid come too late. 
The fish was the legitimate prey of the anemone. 
As the fish’s hold on life was too fragile to be 
worth much, I put it close to the enemy again. I 
am certain ‘that the anemone made an effort to 
reach it. There was a decided swing of one of 
the spikes in the direction of the fish, and marked 
agitation among the hundreds of minute ten- 
tacles. When I put the fish in the anemone, the 
latter grasped it immediately, and at the same 
moment the activity on the part of the tubes sub- 
sided with what I thought an air of satisfaction. 

Another giant anemone is friendly to fish —at 
any rate, to one species. It is the landlord or 
host of one of the prettiest fish of all the wide, 
wide sea. It seems proud of its guest; and the 
fish is so dependent upon its host that it is quite 
he Ths ecu apart from it. 

ood-fellowship between the dainty fish— 
resplendent, . carmine—and the great anemone is 
apparent. eo offer the finger to any part of 
the ~e-y seizes upon it; or if it is not in the 
mood for f it curls and shrinks away. But 
the veautiful fi fish on the least alarm retires within 
the many folds of its host, and entirely disap- 
ears. he anemone makes no effort to seize or 

a it. In a few minutes the fish will peep out 

in shyly at the intruder. It is almost as elu- 

ve as a sunbeam, and most difficult to catch, 
for if the anemone is disturbed, it contracts its 
folds, and shrinking away, offers inviolable sanc- 
tuary. If the fish is taken away from its host, it 
soon dies. It cannot live alone, although the 
anemone, as far as we can judge from outward 
“Any shoul endures the separation. 








hy should one anemone greedily seize and eat | 


a fish, and another find pleasure in the compan- 
ional of one of the most beautiful and delicate 
of the tribe? 
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| LITTLE BILLY. 
E was what they call in the West a “blue 


horse,” but what others call a roan, says | 


| Mr. Stanley Washburn, in describing Little Billy | 


| in “Trails, Trappers and Tenderfeet.” Small and 
| stocky, with “china-blue” eyes, and a soft little 
| pink nose that was ever in search of recognition 
| of his merits, or sniffling for a bit of sugar, or 
even a piece of bacon, he was the friend of all 
| that he met. 


On the trail, he knew more than the packer 
himself. If there was a way, Little Billy would 
find it, and ” across with the least possible 
wetting. If was a job for swimming, turn 
9 in first, a, he would lead the rest of the 

train to the best take-off, and to the best 
a eiting- out place. If his ack bothered him or 
got loose, he never kicked up a mess like the 
other horses. He would stop short in the trail, 
and stand for an hour, if need be, until some one 
came and fixed it up for him. 

When the other horses were kicking, and buck- 
ing, and playing the mischief with their packs, 
Litile Bil y would always be found reflectively 
chewing brush or grass, with a look of blasé regret 
that his kind should be guilty of such folly. At 
night, when the mosquitoes and insects ate up the 








& Relief for 
Hay-Fever 
Sufferers 


AND AN ABSOLUTE CURE THAT WILL 
STAY CAN BE SECURED BY 


The Hayes Method 


Indorsed by doctors, ministers, lawyers and 
hundreds of people all over the world as Safe, 

je and Efficient. 

The itching, sneezing, cough, wheezing and 
asthma can be stopped and normal health re- 
stored, so that you can stay at home in comfort, 
work, sleep and enjoy life. 


Write for Bulletin Y-134 and blank for 
Sree examination, and start treatment 
at once. Fees moderate. Address, 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., Buffalo, N.Y. 


P.S. Let us advise you in advance of the 








attack if possible. 





rest of the pack-train, you would hear a little 
rustle in the brush behind the camp-fire, and the 
soft plodding of little hoofed feet, and the next 
moment the little blue neck and the immobile 
china-blue eyes would be thrust over your shoul- 
der, to get the benefit of the smoke from the 
camp-fire. For hours he would stand thus, with his 
eyes half-closed, and his lower lip hanging con- 
tentedly as he took his pare of the smudge. 

In the mire he was at his best. Where other 
horses bucked and kicked, and got themselves in 
the deeper, this horse was at his ease. After the 
first plunge into the mess of muskeg or swamp, 
he would lie qu uiet as a mouse for perhaps a 
minute, while his passionless blue eyes made a 
survey of the entire situation. Then, with all the 
delicacy conceivable, he would draw up one foot 
and advance it very cautiously toward harder 
ground, that he might test the nature of the for- 
ward way. Nine times out of ten, he would care- 
a wriggle out of _ difficulties alone. 

It was Little Billy that always carried the 
cameras, instruments, and the fragile equipment. 
Once on his back, they were as safe as in a bank 
vault, and although every other horse was in 
trouble during the long day on the trail, = were 
alw > sure of a dry _ or unbroken instruments 
if Billy carried the pack. 


*® © 


LAUNDERING OUR MONEY. 


WASHING-MACHINE that restores bank- 

notes to their original cleanliness and crisp- 
ness is the latest addition to the equipment of the 
Treasury Department. 


Every day more than ty * -five thousand bills, 
withdrawn from circulation, have been destroyed. 
It is a rather ———- matter to replace them. 
The cost of washing them, and making them as 
good as new, is only fifteen dollars. 
Running at full ‘speed, the machine can clean 
about four thousan bills an hour. The motive 
act is electricity. The Treasury officials are 
ighly pleased with the new machine, and if the 
severe tests to which they are subjecting it find 
no fiaws in its working, other machines will be 
installed. 


& & 


NOT EXACTLY HOSPITABLE. 
T the recent Church Congress in London, says 
the Telegraph, Canon Knox-Little described a 
| restored gateway in front of a beautiful church. 


“There was placed over it,’ said the canon, 
| “**This is the Gate of Heaven, ? and underneath 





was the larger notice, ‘Go round the other way!’”’ | 





Lasell Seminary 


For Young Women 
RIVER DAY _ 





Home making, in all its phases, is thoroly taught at Lasell. 
of hygiene and sanitation, the science of foods, marketing, cooking, the art 
of entertaining, house furnishing and management, sewing, dressmaking and 
millinery are studied in a practical way under the supervision of competent 


The principles 


teachers. Regular, College Preparatory and Special Courses, including Art 
and Elocution. Music Faculty of ten teachers. Organ, Piano, Violin and Voice. 

Tennis, boating, swimming, riding and other sports are encouraged. 
Beautiful suburban location. Address 


G. M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal, 117 Woodland Road 
Auburndale, ve 
Massachusetts 


Ten Miles From 
Boston 












A School A bb A d College Preparatory 
for Girls t Course with 
23 Miles 0 ca emy Certificate rights. 


ANDOVER, MASS. 
Founded 1828 


Situated in a famous New England town. Campus of 23 acres, with ve, tennis court and athletic fields. Four 
large buildings with modern equipment, containing art gallery, aboratories, assembly hall with new pipe 
organ, gymnasium and recreation room. Establis in 1 circles for scholarship and 
character. Long and successful history. Modern spirit and ‘methods. 

MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal 


from Boston General Course 























HOUSE IN THE PINES 


Norton, Mass. 40 minutes from Boston 


A School for Girls. Extensive grounte and pine groves. Athletic fields for all 
outdoor sports. Horseback ri me New dwelling and school building. Inter- 
mediate and academic courses. Languages—native teachers. Music. Domes- 
tic arts, including plain sewing, dressmaking, millinery, embroidery, 
costume designing, etc. Domestic science, including cooking, marketing, 
food values, and the care of the home. Every attention, not only to habits 

of study, but to each girl’s health and happiness. 











MISS CORNISH and MISS HYDE, Principals. 


Powder ‘Point School for Boys 


Duxbury, Mass. By the Sea 








Five modern buildings. Sixteen acres. Large athletic field. Tennis. Outdoor running track. 
All sports. 
grounds border. Summer camp in the Maine woods. 
ness. The spirit of the school develops individual responsibility. 
Lower Schools. For illustrated catalog apply to 

HENRY P. MOULTON, Jr., Director, or RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M., Headmaster, 15 King Caesar Road. 


fie boating and swimming in landlocked Plymouth Harbor, on which school 
Thorough preparation for college or busi- 
Non-military. Upper and 





Dummer Academy 


South Byfield Massachusetts 
151st year. 35 miles from Boston, on the beautiful North Shore. A boys’ boarding 
and day school, small and democratic. Faculty of nine insures individual help; your 
son—not the class—the unit. Junior School for boys from 9 to 14. Upper School pre- 
pares for colleges and technical schools. 330acres; 8 buildings. Gymnasium. Athletic 
field. Two tennis courts. Hockey Pond. Salt water boating, bathing and fishing. 





miles from Boston 
A Real Country School for Girls 
Ten acres for all outdoor sports 


Drury Hall is a modern, comfortable and attractive home, with large, sunny rooms. 

Packard Building, for school and class work, has been remodelled this year, with an outdoor 
class room, art and music studios and domestic science laboratory. Well equipped gymnasium. 
Courses—College preparatory with certificate privileges. Two years’ course for high school 
graduates. Academic course. Unusually thorough work in household economics, music and 
art is included in every course. Write for illustrated booklet. Address 


Miss SARAH E, LAUGHTON, A. M., Principal, West Bridgewater, Massachusetts 


Distinctively Devoted to Developing Personalities 
Genuine happy home life ; personal attention and care. Growing girls inspired by whole- 
some and beautiful ideals of useful womanhood. The ——_ climate is exceptionally favor- 
I an outdoor . which we make attractive and refining. One hundred acres ; pine 
00. groves, 1000 feet of seashore, ponies. Hygiene and morals observed especially for 
results in —_—. character and education. ymnastics, Music, Handiwork, Domestic Arts. 
Geant, — setive teachers. All branches of study under patient and 


for Gi Is enthusiastic in instructors. Addres: 
r Rev. THOMAS BICKFORD, Miss FAITH BICKFORD, Prins., P. 0. Box BD, BREWSTER, Care Cop, Mass. 


Situated on high, well-drained land. 
A SCHOOL that appeals to every wide-awake American boy. The ro- 
mantic interest of the military life stirs his blood and quickens his 
ee the thoroughness of the scholastic work trains his mind, 
of the ‘life and the splendid Ln wwateiog ave hima 


stronger yo 4 and vigorous health. St. John’s is rated the War 
itar y ca demy © ie one of ten “* Distinguished Institutions,’’ and has 
he 


en long 
(Episcopal) 


American Rugby. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
on ete ‘watery Academy, Box 15-B, Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 
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THE YOUTH'S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. its subscription 
price is $2.00 a year, in advance, including postage 
prepaid to any address in the United States, $2.25 to 
Canada, and $3.00 to foreign countries. Entered at the 
Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during the 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 

uld be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money -Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. | 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. It 
is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through the | 
' envelope. | 
Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of mone | 
us, the date after the address on your paper, which | 
shows when the subscription expires, will be changed. | 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your | 
aper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our | 
books unless this is done. | 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, | 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. | 


| 
| 
| 








SWOLLEN NECK GLANDS. 


4 W" EN swollen glands appear in 
P| the neck, especially in the case 
f of children and young people of | 
either sex, the bacillus of tubercu- 
losis is usually the cause of the | 
trouble. That bacillus can attack 
any gland in the body, but it is espe- | 

2 cially likely to attack the glands of | 
the neck. The first, and often for a long time the 
only symptom of tuberculous glands is the swell- 
ing, which may be so slight that only careful 
examination reveals it, or so extreme that a large 
and unsightly lump appears. 

The constitutional symptoms may be hardly 
noticeable, or they may be quite marked. The 
child may be merely rather “delicate,” or it may 
exhibit such symptoms as high temperature, loss | 
of appetite and weight, and chalky pallor. This is 
the time to attack the invading enemy vigorously, 
not only to avoid the abscesses that enlarged 
glands often form if they are neglected, but also to 
prevent the infection from invading the entire 
system. 

In many cases the gland breaks down slowly; | 
sometimes the process seems to stop entirely, and 
then begins to go on rapidly once more. During 
this time much can be done to arrest the trouble. | 
It is, perhaps fortunately, a disease of early life, 
when young people are still under the control of 
their elders, whose duty it is to insist upon cor- | 
rect habits of life. They should first see that the | 
child is not constantly absorbing fresh germs from | 
decaying teeth or diseased tonsils, for there can | 
be no cure while any source of infection remains. 
It is also necessary to give rest to the affected 
parts, and for this purpose a kind of stock has 
been made. The constitutional treatment is of | 
great importance; the child’s diet should be abun- 
dant, with plenty of milk and cream; he should 
be in the open air by night as wellas by day, if 
possible, and his digestion, which is often poor, 
should be carefully watched. Many of these 
cases, in spite of all care, finally require surgical 
treatment. The physician must decide when the 
time for that has come. 
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“MINISTER OF FASHION.” 


OSE Bertin, milliner and dress- 
maker, whose biography by 
Emile Langlade has recently been 
translated, came to Paris from the | 
country at sixteen, and within a| 
remarkably short time achieved such | 
unusual professional success that | 
among the fine ladies at the courts of | 
Louis XV and Louis XVI she bore the nickname | 
of the ‘‘Minister of Fashion.” 
She won her first great triumph by designing | 
the costumes that were presented to Marie | 


THE 
eee 








Antoinette when she came to France as the | 


young bride of the dauphin. Mademoiselle Rose | 
delivered these precious “confections” herself, | 
and was presented to the beautiful princess, 
whom she honestly admired. With akeen eye for 
business, she flattered Marie Antoinette so grace- 
fully and wittily that she got an immediate order 
for further finery to the amount of $4,000. 

When in due time the lovely and lavish dau- | 
phiness became queen, her orders increased in | 
frequency and costliness; moreover, she really | 
liked the charming Rose, and gave her privileges 
of free access and friendly consultation that 
rather turned the youthful modiste’s very compe- 
tent little head. 

The ‘Minister of Fashion” came to consider 
herself as indispensable to the aristocracy, and 
would not condescend to work for ladies who were 
not noble. She promptly sent back by a liveried 
servant the money her forewoman had accepted 
from the wife of a distinguished lawyer, with a 
haughtily polite note regretting that the order 
must be declined, since all her time and that of 
her employés was occupied in the service of her 
majesty and the ladies of the court. 

Even with customers of the court circle Made- | 
moiselle Rose assumed at times an amusingly | 
high air. A certain great lady, whose order for a 
garment in the very newest style had been repeat- 
edly delayed, at length sent todemand her costume 
at once. She received in reply neither apology 
nor excuse. 

“I cannot gratify you,” mademoiselle serenely 
explained. “In my latest conference with the 
queen, we decided that the fashion should not | 
appear until next month.” 

Although she abetted and profited by Marie 
Antoinette’s costly follies, there was more than 
mere flattery and selfishness in the devotion that 
Rose Bertin professed for her, for it survived the | 
days of the unhappy queen’s power and splendor, | 


| dents knew the 


| my uncle’s orchard one year. 


| six apples in that hour—a box worth, say, one 


and did not falter when she was a prisoner and in | 
peril. One of the charges urged against Marie | 
Antoinette was extravagance ; and the revolution- | 
ists sent to find out whether it was true that she | 
still owed large sums to the “Citizeness Bertin.” 
It was true; but Rose had burned the proof, and 
at grave risk to herself, would only assert stub- 
bornly over and over: 
“No; she owes me nothing.” 


&® 


ANSWERING BY THE BOOK. 


HE Chinese are excellent students, earnest, 

quick to understand, and retentive of memory. 

Of the last quality, Messrs. James Cantlie and 

C. 8. Jones, the authors of “Sun Yat Sen,” give an 
amusing instance. 


In Chinese schools everything is subordinated 
totraining thememory. Knowledge, as we under- 
stand it, f quite a secondary thing in the course 
that the Chinese schools give. Repetition, unceas- 
ing repetition, forms the routine of school life in 
China. The mind is stored with words and sounds 
often wholly unintelligible to the pupil, and not 
understood by the teacher himself. This constant 
repetition leads to a retentiveness of memory 
almost incredible to those who have not come in 
contact with Oriental students. 

good example of the surprising extent to 
which they cultivate the memory occurred at one 
of the examinations for the diploma of the col- 
lege of medicine. All the students answered the 
questions correctly, but on comparing the papers, 
tt was found that the papers were identical. 
Words, paragraphs, sentences, full stops, and 
commas were precisely alike. 

The examiners, new to Chinese methods of in- 
struction, insisted on setting another paper, for 
they believed that the students had somehow 
copied from each other. They drew up five more 
questions, and kept a careful watch during the 
examination. Again the answers were correct, 
and identical in every s. 1t was only when the 
examiners looked at the text-book that the class 
used that the explanation appeared. The stu- 
book of five hundred pages 
literally by heart, and they could answer any 
question word for word from the book. 

That the Chinese medical students are no mere 
bookworms, however, was shown when the plague 
broke out in Hongkong in 1894. A more noble 
example of faithfulness to the profession and of 
—, devotion to the sick has never been re- 
corded. 
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MORGAN, THE CONNOISSEUR. 


© the world of business the late John Pierpont 

Morgan seemed the embodiment of some | 
titanic force. To such a world it must have | 
seemed extraordinary that the great financier | 
could turn from his business projects to admire a | 
work of art. But Mr. Morgan was the greatest 
art collector of his time. He trusted to his own 
judgment, and his judgments were intuitive. Mr. 
R. W. De Forest writes in the Outlook: 


I was with him in London at the establishment 
of anoteddealer. The dealer took from his pocket 
a miniature, and said to Mr. Morgan, ‘You want 
that for your collection.” 

Mr. Morgan eeee at it. 
pay for it?” said he. ; 

he dealer whispered something in his ear. 
Mr. Morgan handed the miniature back to him 
at once. A little later, the dealer took out) 
another miniature. } 

‘*How about this one, Mr. Morgan?” he asked. | 
The same quick pantomime was enacted, and Mr. | 
Morgan put the miniature into his pocket. | 

I once admired an exquisite Gothic statuette in 





“How much did you 





| his library. I said, “Mr. Morgan, how did you get | 
that ?” | 


‘““Why,” he replied, “I was walking in a Paris | 
street. I passed a man carrying something under | 
his cloak, and the head of that statuette pornee 
out. Iasked him what he was doing with it. He 
said he wanted to sell it. I took him to my hotel, 
and in five minutes I became the owner of it.’ 
Later his expert friends told him he had obtained 
a masterpiece at an insignificant price. 


* € 


THE MONEY VALUE OF A WOOD- 
PECKER. 


ROF. W. T. Hornaday, director of the New 
York Zoélogical Park, says that if birds were 
as numerous to-day as they were sixty years ago, 
it would mean a saving of many million dollars to 
American farmers. The slaughter of migratory 
birds is surely followed by the increase of destruc- 
tive insects. Among the best of the farmer’s bird 
friends are the woodpeckers, especially the red- 
headed members of the species. 


In proof, one careful observer says: “A pair 
of them nested in a dead cottonwood-tree near 
1 One day I watched 
them through a pair of opera-glasses. The young 
birds were about half-grown. The parents made 
ninety-six trips in one hour, each time with a 
worm. It is safe to say that they saved ninety- 


dollar. If the birds worked ten hours a day, they 
were worth ten dollars to my uncle, or, in the 
three weeks the birds were in the nest, $210. Can 
a farmer afford to kill a woodpecker ?”’ 


* © 


THE MATTER WITH APHRODITE. 


HE extent to which the modern child is edu- 
cated in matters of hygiene appears from a 
recent episode in a Boston school: 


The class had visited the Art Museum, and the 
teacher wished to learn what the children had 
observed, and how they were impressed. The | 
subject at the moment was the exquisite head of | 
Aphrodite, one of the chief treasures of the | 
museum. A little boy who frantically waved his 
al ga called upon. He announced trium- 
phantly: 

“T noticed she had adenoids!” 

“Why, Peter,” exclaimed the shocked teacher, 
“what do you mean ?” 

“She Keeps her mouth open all the time,” was 
the reply. 


® © 


A LINGUIST. 


AX old but sturdy Irishman, who had made a 
reputation as a gang “boss,” got a job, says 
Everybody's Magazine, with a railroad construc- 
tion company at Port au Prince, Haiti. 


One day when the sun was hotter than usual, 
his pang of Haitians began to shirk, and as the 
chief engineer rode up on his horse, he heard 
the Irishman shout: 

“ Allez '—you sons of guns!—allez!”” Then, turn- | 
ing to the engineer, he said, “I curse the day I 
iver learned their language.” 








VERYBODY likes fried 

chicken. This new kind 
is even more delicious than 
the old time variety, and has 
a delicate taste impossible to 
obtain heretofore. - Dainty 
flavors are often lost in the 
characteristic taste of the fry- 
ing fat used. 


RISCO 


For Frying -For Shorteni 
gp "Pon Cake Making. 





It not 


Crisco has no' taste. 
only makes foods taste bet- 
ter, but makes them more 


digestible. For Crisco is all 
vegetable and readily digests. 
It stays sweet and pure in- 
definitely. 


Follow well these rules for 
frying chicken: 


Drain chicken but do not wipe dry. 
Season with salt and pepper and 
dredge well with flour. Put 3 table- 
spoonfuls of Crisco in frying pan 
and when hot place chicken in pan, 
cover, and allow it to steam for ten 
minutes. Remove the cover from the 
pan and allow the chicken to brown, 
taking care to turn frequently. Serve 
on platter, garnished with parsley; 
with cream gravy. 


Free Cook Book 


Contains 100 Tested Crisco Recipes. 
Interesting facts about cookery and Crisco. 
Address Dept. G8, The Procter & Gamble 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 














Sta FREE — 100 all different for names two collectors. 
mps Posta; Toledo 
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108all diff. , !' ransvaal.Servia. Brazil.Peru,CapeG H.Mex. 
Natal, Java, etc..and Album 5c. 1000 Finely Mixed,20c. 65 
diffU.S..25¢.1000hingesBc. Agts. wtd.50%. ListFree.I buy 
stamps.C.Stegman,5943 Cote Brilliante Ave. St. Louis,Mo. 


Wanted 





wits Models 
‘Motbest makes... FJ 7 to $12 


- 
All makes and models, 
BS_ NOW....20ceeeeereeee 
t FACTORY C. 
and allow 


wy Sila on Agere; 
70 DAY'S FREE TRIAL. 
coaster-brake wheels. 


to $8 
G SALE 
wall without a 
ht. 
rear 
lamps, sundries, parts and repairs at half usual 
prices. DO NOT BUY until you get our cata- 
if and offer. 


Write xow. 
EAD CYCLE CO., Dept. B-50, CHICACO 


th 
Piiddies 


int summer 











Quickly velieve 
SUNBURN-BITES-BRUISES 
Atall Deugdists 25 and 50%a jar 
FREE OF F ER—To any one who has not used 
Mentholatum we will send a sample on request, 


or for ten cents in coin a large trial size package. 


The Mentholatum Co., 138 Seneca St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
LEELA LOMALIDE SALEEM SER 








Enjoy Your 
icycle 


Make your tires leak- 
proof by simply treating 
them with 


NEVERLEAK 


TIRE FLUID 


They will give you 
double service, save 
you annoying delays, 
and cost you less to 
keep in condition. 


NEVERLEAK auto- 
matically closes a punc- 
ture as soon as it occurs. 
It also prevents porous 
tires and leaky valves 
from losing air. Posi- 
tively does not harm the 
rubber—in fact, makes 
your tires wear longer. 








NEVERLEAK is the only preparation used 
by the large Tire Manufacturers and first- 
class repair shops. Go to your dealer or 
repairman TODAY and get a tube for each 
tire. On sale everywhere. 25c. a tube. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY Co. 
402 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N.Y. 














You Need a Brilliant Gas 
Light for Your Wheel. 
The “SEARCH-LIGHT” makes its 
own gas and lights the whole road. 
It will not jar out. Hand- 

somely nickel-plated. 
Get a Bridgeport Pump 
for your wheel. 
Send for catalog descri- 
bing lamp and pumps. 
BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO. 

P. O. Stati 


on I, 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
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WHERE SEA AND SKY MET 





| 


T was August 19, 1896,—he is not likely to center of the spinning cloud began to protrude 


| forget either day or year, —that Philip 
Kirkland, having finished breakfast, came 
out on the porch of his father’s cottage at 
Vineyard Haven, and saw his Cousin Elsie 
walking past the house on her way to the 
beach. 


These two, who were generally the best of 
friends, had been engaged in a very pretty 
quarrel for nearly a week, because Elsie one 
afternoon had preferred playing golf with 
Harold Winter to going to sail with Philip. 
And Philip’s opinion of golf was no better 
than his opinion of young Mr. Winter. 

But both boy and girl were heartily tired 
of the quarrel by this time, and when Elsie 
smiled amiably up at Philip, he grinned 
broadly back at her. 

**Tt’s a long time since you took me sailing, 
Philip, ’’ she said, ‘talmost a week. ’’ 

‘*Come along now, then,’’ said the boy, 





jumping down from the veranda to walk by 
her side. ‘‘I’ve got to pump the boat out this | 
morning, but that won’t take long. It’s going | 
to be scorching hot ashore; if you’ll scramble | 
some lunch together, we’ll make a day of it | 
on the sound. ’’ | 

An hour later Philip’s little sloop, the | 
Claire, pushed her saucy nose out from | 
between the protecting headlands of the East 
. and West Chop, and began to pick her way | 
daintily across Vineyard Sound before a gentle | 
southwest breeze. Philip was at the helm, 
and Elsie, stretched out on a steamer rug at 
the foot of the mast, lazily enjoyed herself, and 
occasionally offered her contribution to the 
prosperity of the voyage by pursing her pretty 
lips into what she declared was a whistle for 
more wind. 

But Elsie never could learn to whistle, and 
whether for that reason or another, the breeze 
did not freshen, but instead, began to fail. 
Before long it had fallen so flat that the boat 
no longer made headway, but drifted steadily 
westward before a strong flood-tide. 

For a time Philip let the sloop go, but 
unwilling to drift very far down the sound, 
he soon came to anchor on the Hedge Fence 
Shoal. It was nearly noon, and the sun beat 
down fiercely on the deck of the Claire; so 
Philip raised over the cockpit a little canvas 
awning that he kept for such emergencies as 
this, and with the aid of Elsie’s basket of 
luncheon, they prepared to make themselves 
as comfortable as possible. 

They were agreeably occupied in this man- 
ner, when Philip’s attention was attracted by 
the unusually harsh and continuous screaming 
of the gulis that circled about the boat. Curi- 
ous to know what had alarmed them, he put 
his head out from under the awning. 

The sun still shone brilliantly, and the air 
was as stagnant as ever, but off to the south- | 
west the sky was covered with a cloud of inky | 
blackness, which mounted rapidly toward the | 
zenith. 

‘*Elsie, the awning must come down,’’ said 
Philip. ‘‘I’ve got to shorten sail; there’s a 
‘big squall coming. You’d better go down into 
the cabin. ’’ 

But Elsie only went into the cabin to slip | 
on a ‘‘slicker’’ that lay there. Then she came | 
back, and, curled up on the seat in the stern, | 


watched her cousin lower the sails and stop | 








| see from the sailboat, half a mile away. Now 


from the mass and to descend toward the sea, 
writhing and twisting like an immense serpent. 
As it fell, the air, which had hitherto been 
of extraordinary clearness, became blue and 
misty before the eyes of the watchers in the 
sloop. Then less than half a mile away the 
water of the sound seemed to leap upward 
to meet the descending cloud. 

‘*It’s a waterspout!’’ shouted Philip, in 
alarm. ‘‘We must get out of here quick! We’d 
be swamped in a minute if we were caught 
in it!’’ 

He sprang forward, and with his jack-knife 
cut away the lashings that bound the sweeps 
to the deck. Elsie shrieked, and covered her 
face with her hands; the strange sight was too | 
much for her nerves. But she was a plucky 
girl, after all; in a moment she forced herself 
to get up from her seat and go forward to help | 
her cousin with the sweeps. 

The spout was now in full action, a great 
pipe, roaring skyward with that deep hum- 
ming bellow, familiar to those who have 
experienced tornadoes on land. | 

Beneath the lashing of that mighty scourge 
the sea boiled and heaved; a great toppling | 
wave, the sides and crest of which were snowy 


with flying foam, reared itself directly under 


| the center of the whirling mass of cloud, and 


the suction caused a tremendous whirlpool to | 
form, the motion of which they could plainly 


and again the roar would seem to throb in 
pulsations of irregular rhythm, and at such 
times the sea was stirred with still greater | 
fury. 

‘*What will happen to us, Philip?’’ qua- 
vered Elsie. ‘‘Shall we be drawn into that 
whirlpool and up into the waterspout?’’ 

‘*There’s not much danger of that,’’ said 
Philip, smiling a little. ‘*The whirlpool 
doesn’t reach out far from the spout, and 
there’s not so much water being drawn up as 
youthink. It’s nearly all spray and condensed 
vapor. But if the thing should travel over to 
us, we might get caught in that big wave, 
and capsized. And if it ‘breaks,’ as water- 
spouts sometimes do, there would be several 
tons of water come down out of that big black | 
cloud, and stave the Claire to pieces and swamp | 
her. They’re good things to keep away from.”’ | 

For some time the spout had seemed to be | 
stationary, but now it began to move ar 
the water in the direction of the sailboat. | 
The deep, humming roar grew louder and | 


| louder; the water about the boat began to be | 
| agitated; they were enveloped in a fine drizzle, 


which seemed to be thrown off by the over- 
charged cloud. Toil as they might at the | 
sweeps, the sloop made little headway. She, 
was too clumsy to be effectively propelled in 
that way. 

‘*We must take to the tender, Elsie!’’ cried 
Philip, whose voice could hardly be heard 


| above the roar with which the air reverberated. | 


‘*Perhaps in that I can row out of danger.’’ 

The boy quickly drew the little craft along- 
side, and half-lifted, half-supported his 
companion into it. Elsie fell half-fainting 
upon a thwart, and Philip bent himself to 
the oars. 

He was a notable sculler, but never had he 
labored as he did that day. Their distance 


| funny thing to them 


|teach them, they would have held back; but | 


| effect of putting them on their mettle, and 


| every morning for five days a week. 


| Revolution, visited the minister to inquire W5 OFFER eight high-grade styles, 


| esting book on ‘‘Hingham,’’ prepared by the |} te" years, and sell at a very low price 


| laying his hand on the large Bible that lay |] perry MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


| there, or for some other gootl reason, eight 








them, and raise the anchor, that he might be | from the sloop increased fast, but it was still 
ready to shape his course as the squall should jess than a hundred yards when the water- 
direct. | spout reached it. He saw the Claire drive 

The great black cloud had now obscured the | sharply to the right, then plunge forward and 
sun, although, curiously enough, it did not | leap to the very summit of the great wave. 
cover the entire heavens, but passed, a band In another instant it pitched over, filled, and 
of impenetrable darkness, across the sky. | disappeared. 

Round its edges there was a strange, lurid) ‘There goes the Claire. We're well out of 
glare, which the water, gleaming like a pool | her, poor thing!’’ said Philip. But Elsie 
of oil, reflected. And still there was not a | turned a pale face toward him. 

breath of air. ‘*Don’t forget-to row, Philip,’’? she said. 

Philip, watching the cloud anxiously, saw | ‘+We’re not out of danger yet.’’ 
it gather itself together into a roughly circular |_ The boy fell once more to rowing feverishly. 
shape directly overhead, while the sea, in| He headed as nearly at right angles to the 
turn, became as black and angry as the sky. | course of the spout as he could; but he had 
Off in the distance the white sides of a revenue | taken only a few strokes when he saw that 
cutter, steaming up from the eastward, shone | the spout had veered, and was moving steadily 
brilliantly against the gloomy setting. | away to the northward. 

‘‘You’d better go below, Elsie,’ said the! The roaring grew less awful; the curtain 
boy. ‘‘I don’t know exactly what’s coming, | of whirling cloud and flying water swung 
and you’ll be more comfortable there.’’ But slowly past, and beyond, he could see a gleam 
the girl, though she looked very much | of blue water and the dark, low-lying Cape 
frightened, only shook her head. |shore. And there, not a mile away, and 

Suddenly the air seemed full of a strange | headed directly for the little boat, came the 
moaning sound, that came from everywhere, | revenue cutter, as fast as steam could bring 
yet from nowhere. The cloud masses above | her. 
began to revolve from right to left, slowly at | ® © 
first, then more rapidly, till at length they | 
spun round like some enormous wheel. At the | 
edges the cloud boiled and tumbled furiously, | 
but at the center its movement about a nucleus | 
of extraordinary blackness was smooth and | 
very swift. 

Still there was no wind. A glance at the 


CONGO CURIOSITY. 


VERY animal along the Congo River is | 
inquisitive, writes Mr. J. H. Weeks, in | 
‘‘Among Congo Cannibals,’’ and the | 
|native boys most of all. They were never | 
weary, he declares, of following him about, | 


country during a tour of 215 concerts in eight 
months. 





we burst out laughing at some witticism in - cog 
our reading, they would laugh heartily BI YOUR GROCER SELLS 








sy i ’ 
another saying, “The book’ ws tailing some || Stickney & Poor’s Mustard 
. | 


Tell him nothing else will suit you. 





When their shyness had passed away, they | 
would ask, ‘‘What does the book say to make | f 
you laugh?’’ Occasionally the bit of wit came 
within the scope of their comprehension, and 
of our knowledge of the language, and they 
would enjoy it as much as we did; and we 
felt encouraged, for there is some hope for a 
people who can laugh. 

At times they would creep behind us, and 
looking earnestly at the open page, and hearing 
no sounds, they would insinuatingly ask, 
‘‘White man, how does the book talk to you? 
And can you make it talk to us?’’ We would | 
then explain the system of letters and syllables, | 
and so forth, but would at the same time | 
express a doubt as to their ability to read. 

“Cannot you give us some ‘medicine’ to 
make us understand the ‘book talk’?’’ they | 
would pleadingly ask of us. 

**No,’”’ we replied; ‘‘there is no ‘medicine’ 
that can give you such wisdom. You must 
learn letter by letter, and of course you have 
no brains for such work. What is the use of 
wasting time in teaching you?’’ 

If we had exhibited any special rness to 

















Strong—positivein ac- 
tion— pumps easily— 
stands firmly in pail 
—adjustable to any 
depth of pail. Keep 


— a Douglas al- 
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SPRAY PUMPS 


are adaptable to scores of 
uses in house, barn, garden, 
orchard, This No. 259 (“Aqua- 
pult’) is double acting—gives 
continuous stream 50 to 60 feet 
im with straight nozzle. 81 years 
at pump making make us au- 
thorities on pump problems. 
Free Booklet describes this and 
sixteen other models with prices. 
Send forit now. Ask your dealer; 


W. & B. DOUGLAS 
Pump Makers for 81 Years 
220 William St. Middletown, Ct. 


chaffing them, and pretending that they had 
not enough brains to learn, had the desired 


they begged us to start school _ away. At 
last we acceded to their repeated requests, and 
told them we would in school, and hold it 
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New .~ 
A TORY PARSON. Com anion 
NOWING the Tory principles of the Rev. P = 
Ebenezer Gay, pastor of the Hingham, Sewing 


Massachusetts, church for seventy years, 
the committee of safety, during the War of the 


Machine 





prepay all freight charges east of 


what arms he had in the house. In the inter- olorado, warrant each Machine for 





How this is accomplished can best be told 


Old Colony Chapter D. A. R., the incident is |] in our new illustrated booklet, which is ' 
recalled : free to every Companion subscriber. To get this 


information, direct a post card to Perry Mason Com- 
m e - pany: publishers of The Youth’s Companion, Boston, 

When the gentlemen were fairly in his pres- ass.. stating that you will be interested in learning 
ence their courage forsook them, and it was in|[ frther particulars. concerning the New Companion 
falteri h that they de k mn thei Sewing Tens of of these Sewing 
altering the « u a ey made known their Machines are Fane distributed all over our country. 
errand. he good doctor looked at them for a Its success is largely due to the recommendations of 


of , 2 * me purchasers. Ifa New Companion has not been sent into 
moment with mild reproach before he said, your town, ask for our special Introductory Price. 

















open upon his table, ‘Gentlemen, these are 
my arms; and I trust they will prove suffi- | - 
cient. ”’ } 

The story is told of Doctor Gay that one | 
night he lay in wait with a dark lantern to | 
discover who was taking hay from his barn. | 
Presently the thief appeared, carrying a large | 
bundle of +! upon his back. Taking the 
candle from the lantern, and following softly 
after, Doctor Gay thrust it into the middle of 
the hay, which was Paty in a fine blaze— 
to the great terror of the bearer. A few days 
after, the culprit appeared to confess his mis- 

; He was convinced that fire from heaven 
had been sent to punish him. 

Mr. Nye, the schoolmaster, and Doctor Gay 
were once invited to a party pe by Colonel | 
Thaxter to the governor and his council. Mr. 
Nye, who was a Harvard graduate, professed | 
great trepidation at meeting so august an 
assembly, and asked if it were probable that 
his own scholarly ability would be recognized. 

‘*My dear sir,’’ said Doctor Gay, ‘*say noth- 
ing whatever about it; and I am sure his honor 
will never suspect it.’’ 


















Premo J eniee 
Camera, No.0 


only $1.00 


® © 


A BUILDING-BEE. 


N incident that seems to show the existence 
of a feeling of brotherhood among birds | 





} 

came to my notice last summer, writes a 

friend of The Companion. A colony of eaves- | 

swallows had determined to build under the | 

eaves of our neighbor’s barn; for lack of room | 
: 





pairs selected a beam under an open shed, 
directly over the stable door. 


Our neighbor objected to their choice, climbed 
a ladder and hoed down the offending nests, 
which were near completion. A day or two 
later he observed the swallows busily at work, 
replacing their wrecked homes. hey had 
fastened half-moons of mud pellets, the thick- 
ness of one’s finger, to the places where the 
first nests had been. Somewhat indignantly, 
our neighbor climbed his ladder a second time 
and removed the swallow settlement. 

The next day he saw swallows flying in and 
out of the shed, and upon looking into the 
matter he found that the eight pairs had 
returned, and the entire colony from under the 
eaves with them. They were all hard at work, 
rebuilding the eight nests. There were four 
or five swallows at work on each nest, and 
scores of little workers were hurrying in with 
fresh building material. 

More than a hundred swallows attended the 
bee, and before the next night the houses were 
completed, and the eight couples were in full 


Open the back, drop in a Premo 
Film Pack, and the Camera is 
loaded for exposure. No focus- 
ing—just point the Camera at 
any object, press the button, and 
the exposure is made. There 
are twelve films in each pack. 
When one has been exposed, 
pull out a black paper and you are 


) 
| 


ready for the next. The Premo 
ounces. Our Offer does not in- 





Junior has metal trimmings, a 
horizontal and vertical finder, and 
a time and instantaneous shutter. 
possession. Our neighbor thereupon relin- 
quished all right and title to the beam, and 


permitted the swallows to raise their families 
in peace over his stable door. 


It is a convenient size, 24 x 35% 
x 514 inches, and weighs seven 


& © : 
be included for 25 cents extra. 


GENERAL MISAPPREHENSION. 


OUR OFFER 


Until our present stock is 
exhausted, we will sell the 
Premo Junior Camera, No. 
0, for only $1.00, post- 


paid. Former price $1.50. 


This Premo is suitable for all 
members of the family, and will 
take a picture 134 x 234 inches, 
The operation is very simple. 


in naiveté belong, in this London Daily 
Telegraph story: 
Onee in Berlin, at Mme. Clara Schumann’s, 


Anton Rubinstein entertained a dinner com- 
pany with the story of his experiences in this 


‘*Somewhere out in the ‘wild and woolly 
West,’ about an hour before the concert, ’’ said 








red nun-buoy near which they had been 
anchored showed Philip that the Claire had 
scarcely moved since he raised the anchor. 
The tide was at slack water, and there was no 


longer any current. All at once the black expression as the 


and watching him at work, or eating.” 


the great pianist, ‘‘a man thrust his head into 

| my room. 

One never-ending source of delight to them, ‘‘ ‘Say, boss,’ said he, ‘don’t you think it’s 
as to scan our countenances as we read. | time to ’ave your face blacked ?” . 

They noticed every alteration of our facial, ‘‘Oh,’’ cried Madame Schumann, ‘‘you 

ks ‘‘talked to us.’’ If | didn’t, did you?’’ 


[i is difficult to decide to whom the honors 
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Address all orders to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


Boston, Massachusetts. 
—LON III 


clude the Film Pack. ‘This will 
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The Lunt-Moss Pneumatic System 
of Water Supply for Country Homes 


operated by hand, gasoline or electric pump or 
by windmill, is more and more in demand. It 
yields running water for faucets, bath, water closets, eZ 
barn, garden and lawn, also hot water—in con- 
nection with range—for bath, kitchen, laundry, etc. 


A Great Fire Protection. 

We supply Electric Light Outfits for country homes ; also Gaso- 
line Enginesforfarm purposes—wood sawing, bone cutting etc. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE “D” AND LET OUR 
ENGINEERS FIGURE OUT YOUR NEEDS. 
LUNT - MOSS CO., 43 So. Market St., Boston. 
New York Office: 37 Warren St. 
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BOY SCOUT KNIFE 








This is the official Knife for the Boy Scouts of America, bd — ee 
as recommended by their National Committee on Equip- j mA he first requisife na Player- 


The indorsement of this Committee, together 























ality. 
Doth are secured in the Emerson 
Player- Piano. 


lMustrated catalogue free. 
Dealers in Principal Cities and Towns Ae 
EMERSON PIANO CO. = i 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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1847 Rogers Bros. 26-Piece Chest of Silver 


The Oak Chest 
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’ Be ie WN ‘ " : § 
ae a fact that the Knife is made by one of our largest ss ; yal plano IS a real plano. ; a 
and most reliable manufacturers, will is ; Thats the Emerson Fiano. ‘Be 
commend it to Companion subscri- a ire Reo fo AZ) 
bers as a most desirable pocket tool. Stowe A The second requisife 1S a player Ni 
San 2s) mechanism that has the human pe 
LI GY quality of human’expression. Yigy 
Le = 4 That's the Emerson Player-Piano. Ni 
| a Each is assured bythe Emerson #¥- 





Description 


The uses to which this handy Knife may be put are legion. 
combines four useful tools and a jack-knife all in one. 





It really 
By opening the 
proper blade, it becomes in turn a Jack-Knife, Screw-Driver, Leather 
Punch or Reamer, Tack-Lifter, Can- Opener. 

The blades are made from the best English crucible steel, and finely 





tempered to retain their cutting qualities indefinitely. The handle is of 
stag, brass-lined, and fitted with German silver bolsters, name-plate and 
shackle. ‘The motto of the Boy Scouts of America, “ Be Prepared,” 
together with the insignia of the Scout Movement, is etched on the 
knife-blade and engraved upon the name-plate. 


How to Get It. For a limited time the Official 


Boy Scout Knife will be given to 
any Companion subscriber for only 
one new solicited subscription. Sold for $1.00. 
free anywhere in the United States. 


In either case we deliver 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
SSS 556 
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HE 1847 Rogers Bros. 


Silver is so well and favor- 
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ably known as the stand- 
ard of excellence in silver 
plate that it needs no special 
commendation from us. It has 
an intrinsic value that house- 
keepers everywhere recog- 
nize. We have offered this 
Silverware now for over 20 
years, and it has given uni- 
versal satisfaction. 


This Chest of Silver contains 26 
pieces of the 1847 Rogers Bros. 
“XS Triple” grade, which is three 
times heavier than standard pla- 
ting. The Set consists of 


6 Medium Knives 
1 Butter Knife 
1 Sugar Shell 


ay 


TESTIMONIALS 


I have received the Chest of Silverware and 
must say that it is a grand prize. The ware is 
beautiful. —John L. Spaulding, Missouri. 

Received the Chest of Silverware in good con- 
dition, for which please accept my thanks. Its 


beauty and richness are far beyond my expec- 
tation.— Mary L. Wyatt, Arkansas. 


6 Dessert Spoons 
6 Teaspoons 
6 Medium Forks 







“BIGS’ 
OFFER 


Choice of 
Patterns 


We can supply this 
Silver in the beauti- 
ful Vintage pattern, 
as illustrated, or in 
either the Rose of 
Sharon or the Old 
Colony patterns. 


For Twenty Years 
the 1847 Rogers 
Bros. Silverware has 
constituted a lead- 
ing Offer to Com- 


panion workers. 


Tt Oak Chest measures 
91% x11 inches, and has a 
smooth polished finish. The 
hinged cover has a nickel- 
plated name-plate and fast- 
ener. The lower drawer of 
the Chest is fitted with a 
nickel-plated pull. The Chest 
is lined throughout with dark 
green satin,and has fitted posi- 
tions for each piece of Silver. 


*~ 


How to Get the 
Chest of Silver 


“BIG 5” OFFER. This 1847 
Rogers Bros. 26-Piece Chest 
of Silver given to Companion 
subscribers only for five new 
solicited subscriptions sent us 
between October 1, 1912, and 
October 1, 1913; or sold for 
$13.50. Sent by express, 
charges in either case paid by 
receiver. Shipping weight 10 lbs. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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